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three  levels  of  eitainlstrative  responsibility  in  gifted  student  education. 
Each  adhinistrator  and  each  teacher,  randomly  selected,  conpieted  a 
rating  of  the  round-three  questionnaire  generated  by  the  10  experts  in 
Phase  1.  Content  itea  subset  responses  as  completed  by  the  adainistrators 
were  compared  with  content  item  responses  as  completed  by  the  teachers  to 
determine  to  what  extent  future  programs,  shills,  and  competencies  were 
perceived  as  similar. 

The  results  of  the  Phase  1 Delphi  survey  produced  a list  of  E2 
suggestions  for  future  gifted  secondary  student  curriculum  and  programs, 

45  suggestions  for  required  student  shills  end  competencies,  and  S9 
suggestions  for  required  teacher  shills  and  competencies.  The  total  166 
item  responses  were  grouped  into  11  subsets  with  important  domains 
within  each  subset.  Phase  I!  presented  a comparison  of  the  60 
administrator-teacher  mean  rating  scores  for  content  item  subsets  of 
the  questionnaire  generated  by  Che  exports  in  Phase  1.  Differences 
between  the  mean  rating  scores  produced  by  administrators  and  teachers 

were  analysed  by  a series  of  two-way  AMOVAs.  The  statistical  analysis 
indicated  no  significant  differences  between  administrators’  and  teachers’ 
perceptions  of  future  gifted  secondary  student  programs,  skills,  and 
competencies  across  ail  three  administrative  groupings. 

On  the  basis  of  this  research,  experts  achieved  consensus  on  the 
importance  of  future  programming  for  gifted  secondary  students  and  the 
skills  needed  by  students  and  teachers  within  these  programs.  Moreover, 
the  administrator-teacher  respondents  who  participeted  in  the  comparative 
phase  indicated  collective  support  for  the  11  subsets  of  content  items 
generated  by  the  experts. 


'Hie  degree  to  which  gifted  prograois  & 
general  intellectual  ability,  specific  acai 
creative  end  productive  thinking  is  not  cli 


e successful  in  enhancing 
.eaic  aptitude,  and 
ar.  Historically, 
manufacturing  an  impression  of  excellence  through  hastily  implemented 
recommendations  has  tended  to  produce  surface  luster  end  short-lived, 
counterfeit  ii^rovement  (Rubin,  1984).  Finding  potential  giftedness 
and  atteogiting  to  produce  from  it  educational  products  of  excellence 
have  instead  broadened  the  ambiguity  of  giftedness  and  gifted 
programming  and  have  posed  threats  which  aro  both  sociological  and 
political  (Yarborough  G Johnson,  1983).  Instead  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  its  secondary  gifted  progranmiing,  the  field  of  gifted 
education  instead  *'is  replete  with  problems  in  clarification  of  terms 
and  concepts"  (Dettmer,  1985,  p,  146).  There  is,  soreoi 
practice  gap  in  educating  the  gifted  which  still  makes  i 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  gifted  student,  Yarborough  ai 
(1983)  revealed  the  need  for  educators  to  close  this  gaj 
for  the  gifted  in  the  1980s  would  not  be  expanded.  "If 
educators  have  not,  among  themselvos,  developed  a dear- 
definition  of  giftedness  that  can  be  and  is  applied  in  i 

in  numbers"  (p.  138). 

Renewed  interest  in  gifted  education,  because  of  the  U.S,  Commissioner 
of  Education  report  to  Congress  on  education  of  the  gifted  and 


Id  Johnson 
3 or  opportunities 

•cut  operations! 

» not  advanced 


estinated 


39\  td  63%  of  Anerica's  potentially 
Sifted  and  talented  students  are  not  being  identified  or  provided 
the  spetialited  Instruction  they  need  to  reallte  their  inntieum 
potential  IThomeson,  I9B1).  Appropriate  prograns  and  services  for 
the  gifted,  intended  to  address  the  individual  and  specific  variety 
of  talents  and  abilities  of  gifted  students,  are  of  concern  to 
professionals  in  special  education.  Cohen  (1982)  noted  that  the 
individuals  who  conduct  evaluations  of  exceptional  student  prograais 
are  concerned  not  with  substantive  issues  dealing  with  prograa 
efficacy  but  with  coepliance  issues  steoaing  from  federal,  state, 
and  local  oandstes.  This  lack  of  evaluative  data  for  exceptional 
education  prograns  for  adolescents  has  nade  it  difficult  for  special 
educators  to  make  appropriate  educational  decisions.  Implementing 
educational  programs  into  practice  has  been  through  trial  and  error 
effort  with  the  grafting  of  elementary  education  models  to  secondary 
school  structure.  In  1970,  Lessinger  noted  that  serieus  doubts  had 


surfaced  about  the  ability  of 
on  their  educational  promises 
Freeman  (1982)  reperted  the  ne 
educational  context  before  sch 


public  school  administrators  to  deliver 


d for  systematic  evaluation  within  an 
ol  improvement  programs  can  be 
and  Freeman,  evaluations  are  undertaken 
h to  judge  their  worth  and  to  determine 


ameliorate  them.  In  the 


canduct  of  ongoing  and  innovative  progrnina.  there  is 
concern  that  programs  are  reaching  their  intended  target 
populations  and  are  providing  the  resources,  sources, 
and  benefits  envisioned,  (p.  15) 

Haher  and  Bennett  (19Si)  concurred  and  added,  "the  effective  delivery 
of  these  programs  is  very  much  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  carefully  planned,  carried  out,  and  modified  to  respond  to 


changing  conditions  and  needs"  ip,  1). 

The  education  of  secondary  students 


become 


national  concern.  Since  1972,  educational  commissions,  govemmont 


coamlttees,  and  researchers  have  cast  serious  doubt,  through  published 
reports,  on  the  ability  of  secondary  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  adolescent  (Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Bducation,  1975; 

Cawelti,  1974;  National  Committee  on  Secondary  Education,  1972; 
National  ConnSssion  on  the  Reform  of  Secondary  Education,  1973; 

Report  of  the  Panel  on  Youth  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Conittee,  1973;  Task  Force  on  Secondary  Schools  in  a Changing  Society 
1973;  Trump  S Miller,  1979;  U.5.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  1976;  Heinstock,  1973). 


Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  4D  years  in  the  provision 
of  appropriate  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  a 1980  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
survey,  39  states  identified  gifted  students  by  statute  or  legislation 
with  the  remaining  11  states  Introducing  bills  which  pertained  to 
the  gifted  and  talented  (Thomason,  19SI).  Between  1970  and  1980, 


gifted  and  talented 


students,  ulth  an  inerasse  of  112%  in  gifted  prograire  in  the  last 
five  years  (Thohason,  19BI).  Despite  these  advances  in  the  number 
of  gifted  students  served,  only  a few  states  accounted  for  nearly 
all  the  increase.  Representation  in  gifted  programs  of  lower 
socioeconomic  and  minority  students  (including  the  handicapped 
gifted  population)  is  still  low  and  many  legislators  and  school 
administrators  continue  to  toko  the  position  that  the  gifted  and 
talented  should  be  able  to  achieve  naiimun  potential  alone,  with  no 


There  is  a lack  of  research  in  the  area  of  effective  and 
appropriate  secondary  education  programming  for  gifted  students. 
Meeting  the  programing  needs  of  these  students  demands  that  educators 
"reeannine  Che  conceptual  framework  of  education"  (Thomason,  1981, 

for  gifted  adolescents,  a curriculum  with  appropriate  student 
requirements  Co  meet  its  challenge,  and  a curriculum  with  appropriate 
teaching  ccaapecencies  and  strategies  ainod  at  helping  these  students 
meet  their  educational  criteria.  The  time  Co  meet  the  challenges 
provided  by  gifted  and  celanced  students  is  imminent  so  that  special 

IB  history  of  our  country  and  of  our  world  has  the 


identification. 


crucial  to  society"  (Thomason, 


Problea  Stateiwnt 


This  study  wfls  conducted  to  investigate  curriculua  and  prograneing 
needs  for  gifted  secondary  students  (grades  9-12)  in  public  schools 
over  Che  neat  decade,  to  Identify  skills  and  competencies  for 
appropriate  Instruction  required  by  gifted  secodnary  students  and 
their  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  Co  deteraine  to  what  extent 

administrators  and  teachers  in  their  roles  as  effective  delivery 
agents  of  these  programs  in  the  state  of  Florida.  In  order  to 
Identify  specific  curriculum  and  program  needs,  a Delphi  technique 
involving  a panel  of  10  national  experts  in  the  field  of  gifted 
student  education  was  used  CO  address  the  following  questions: 

1.  Mhac  specific  curriculua  and  programs  should  be  developed 

effective  educational  opportunities  for  gifted  secondary  students? 

2.  What  skills  and  competencies  will  gifted  students  need  In 

students  need  in  order  to  provide  appropriate  and  effective  instruction 
for  gifted  students? 

perceived  as  similar  by  administrators  and  teachers  in  cheir  roles 
as  effective  delivery  agents  of  these  programs  in  the  state  of  Florida, 
opinions  of  60  subjects  from  throughout  the  state  of  Florida  were 
solicited  to  allow  the  researcher  to  address  the  following  questions: 


1.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  differences  exist  between 
adainlstretors*  and  teachers'  perceptions  of  specific  curriculuD 
and  programs  which  should  be  developed  and  implsaented  during  the 
next  decade  to  provide  appropriate  and  effective  educational 
opportunities  for  gifted  secondary  students? 


adainistrators'  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  skills  and  coepetencies 
needed  by  gifted  secondary  students  in  order  to  eeet  the  requireients 
of  these  curricula  and  prograns? 

5.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  differences  exist  between 


adBinistrscors'  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  skills  and  coepetencies 

provide  appropriate  end  effective  instruction  for  these  students? 
Justification  and  hationale  for  the  Study 
Concern  for  the  proper  education  of  the  gifted  student  hos  been 
clained  to  be  a contenporary  issue — a product  of  the  20th  century 
[Staniey,  George,  i Solano,  1977).  This  concern  has  grown  out  of  an 
awareness  thot  giftedness  is  more  than  just  a characteristics  to  be 
equated  with  high  IQ.  According  to  Lake  (1991), 


not  since  the  Sputnik  era  have  the  gifted  received  the 
attention  they  are  receiving  today,  Research  now  suggests 
chat,  contrary  to  public  opinion,  cho  giftod  child  nay  not 
be  able  to  succeed  alone  or  in  spice  of  the  schools. 
Therefore,  educators  are  designing  new  prograsis  to  enhance 

to  be  found  neong  handicapped,  disadvancagedi  and  culturally 
different  groups,  (p.  v) 


d leglsUlor*  alike  seem  milling  to  adnit  the  need 
for  Teoognttion  of  the  gifted  through  special  funding  snd  prograns, 
but  as  yet  the  gifted  do  not  have  equal  access  Co  appropriate 
educational  opportunities"  (p.  1). 

The  discussion  involving  an  apparent  lack  of  special  programs 
for  the  gifted  in  the  public  schools  also  has  as  part  of  its  reality 
a legal  coeponent.  Mercer  {1P79}  addressed  this  issue  through  the 
followiag  question;  Does  this  lack  of  progransving,  designed  for 
gifted  students  as  a neans  for  Chen  to  fully  develop  their  potential 
talents  and  abilities,  constitute  a denial  of  conscltutienal  due 
process  and  equal  protection?  Mercer's  study  dealt  with  rights  of 
freedom  of  expression  in  educational  trentTBenc.  According  to  the 
11.5.  Office  of  Education,  gifted  students  in  public  schools  experience 
educational  deprivation  and,  as  a result,  can  suffer  both  psychological 
end  functionol  iorpaiments  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  deprivation 

ices  pfercer,  1979).  This  deprivation  could  be  a 

‘e  being  violated  by  the  public  school  system 
(Morgan,  Tennant,  g Gold,  1950). 

It  is  apparent  that  it  is  time  for  gifted  progranreing  to  reach 
a point  of  maturation  and, to  achieve  this  level, "comprehensive 
program  goal-setting  and  evaluation  are  critical  steps"  (Dectmer. 

1985,  p.  146).  As  part  of  this  evaluation-maturation  process, 
pettmer  saw  the  realities  of  terms  and  concepts,  policy  implications. 


of  leacKer  educators  noeding  attention.  Morgan 


(1980)  xaniod.  however,  that  to  revise  gifted  currlculun  and 
programalng,  educators  need  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  crucial 
differences  between  gifted  "prograos"  and  gifted  "provisions,' 


According  to  Morgan  et  al.  (1980), 

"provisions"  are  fragnentary,  unarticulated,  and 
teapomry  activities  for  the  gifted,  which  are  neither 
followed  up  in  any  Boaningful  way  nor  preceded  by  any 

cultural  interests  of  the  particular  teacher  who 
happens  to  be  working  with  a particular  class  at  a 

shift  of  personnel,  (p.  2) 


"progran  i! 


opinion"  (p.  2).  Quite  apparently,  the  attainnent  of  progra*  status 
is  the  goal  of  educators  seeking  to  inprove  educational  provision  for 
Che  gifted  and  talented.  A valid  prograsi  should  have  three  conponents 
(a)  a suitable  curriculun  for  gifted  students,  (b)  a curriculun  with 
appropriate  student  requirements  to  meet  its  challenge,  and  (c)  a 
curriculun  with  appropriate  teaching  competencies  and  strategies 
aimed  at  helping  these  gifted  students  meet  the  progran's  educational 


As  stated,  there  is  s lack  of  research  la  the  area  of  effective 
and  appropriate  programing  for  gifted  students.  The  Personnel 

examine  teacher  competencies  and  activities  for  the  following  special 
education  exceptionalities:  learning  disabled,  educable  Dentally 


handicapped,  eaolionallp  handicapped,  varying  erceptiDnalltlos, 
trainable  nentally  handicapped,  visually  inpaired,  and  notor 
handicapped.  Gifted  education  programs  were  not  addressed.  Gifted 

Hanual  for  Coding  Teacher  PerforMnce  on  the  SuMatlve  Observation 


Instrument.  Florida  Performance 


System  (1984). 


In  the  1960s  there  was  an  increase,  in  the  United  States,  of 
educational  efforts  on  behalf  of  minority,  low-achieving  students. 

The  impetus  of  this  movement  stemmed  from  an  effort  to  provide  an 
education  to  all  individuals  on  a more  equal  basis,  Unfortunately, 
this  movement  was  accompanied  by  e corresponding  decrease  In  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  gifted.  Between  1967  and  1974,  39  published 
articles  on  the  gifted  student  were  evident  (Morgan  ot  al.,  1980). 

Nhen  the  Karland  (1972)  report  indicated  a deteriorated  state  of 
programs  for  the  gifted  a revival  of  interest  ensued.  Since  the 
early  1970s,  educators  have  become  aware  of  the  neod  to  develop  gifted 

education  (Morgan  et  nl..  1980).  The  future,  then,  is  of  the  essence 
in  n discussion  of  educational  programming  for  the  gifted.  Without 
proper  images  of  the  future,  the  cognitive  and  affective  shills  for 
survival  cannot  be  deduced  (Toffler,  1970) . Obtaining  future 
educational  images  is  necessary  and  made  possible  through  efforts 
such  as  the  Delphi  technique  (Rasp,  1973). 

the  1960s  by  Helmer  and  his  associates  at  the  Rand  Corporation  to 


efficientl/  obtain  data  through  group  opinion  about  national 
oilitary  defense  probleua  thossnan  d Sunning,  1976).  The  technique 
was  naaied  after  the  cenple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  where  the  oracle  nade 
the  future  known  to  those  who  consulted  hie  [Gayle/,  1939).  As  its 
naae  implies,  the  Delphi  is  a laethod  for  organiting  and  sharing  forecasts 
of  the  future  obtained  b/  repeatedly  polling  a panel  of  experts.  The 
Delphi  is  a viable  technique  to  deteraine  both  present  situations  and 
predictions  of  the  future  because  it  relies  on  collective  judgsient. 

This  collective  enphasis  atteiapts  to  overcome  the  inherent  weaknesses 
found  in  obtaining  conjectures  about  the  future  by  relying  on  "a 
single  expert,  a one>shoc  group  average,  or  round  table  discussion" 

(Rasp,  1973,  p.  29).  The  principle  of  Che  technique  is  that  group 
judgments  are  better  than  individual  ones  and  that  experts  make 
conjectures  through  judgment  and  shared  information  rather  than  by 
guessing  (Heaver,  1971).  It  also  allows  the  resulting  computed  consensus 

In  one  place  at  one  time  (Rasp,  1973).  As  a procedure,  the  Delphi 

in  contributing  opinions  about  a topic  on  a series  of  questionnaires. 
These  participants  also  gain  shared  input  from  colleagues  during  the 
continuing  steps  in  the  research  process.  The  number  of  rounds  of 

Gustafson,  197S). 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify,  by  using  a Delphi 


students  Igrades  9-lJ)  In  public  schools  over  the  next  decade,  to 
identify  the  skills  and  competencies  for  appropriate  instruction 
required  of  gifted  secondary  students  and  their  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  administrative 
prograzoBing  needs  and  competencies  were  perceived  as  similar  by 
administrators  and  teachers  in  their  roles  as  effective  delivery 
agents  of  these  programs  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Delisiitetions  of  the  Study 

Subjects  for  the  first  phase  of  the  study  consisted  of  10 
national  experts  in  the  field  of  gifted  education.  Subjects  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  study  consisted  of  a random  sample  of  administrators 
and  teachers  of  secondary  gifted  students  selected  from  the  6?  public 
school  districts  In  the  state  of  Florida. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  limited  in  that  the  subject  population  for  the 
first  phase  consisted  of  ID  national  experts.  A second  limitation 
of  the  study  was  the  use  of  a random  sample  of  administrators  and 
teachers  of  gifted  secondary  students  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Neither  yeers  of  administrotive  nor  teaching  experience,  administrative 
or  teacher  training  background,  or  area  of  certification  were  variables 

responses  as  related  to  years  of  experience,  administrative  or  teacher 
training  background,  or  areas  of  certification  of  teachers  and 
administrators.  Results  of  the  study  may  not  apply  to  gifted  students 
at  the  primary  or  middle  school  levels.  A third  limitation  of  the  study 


was  chat  futuristic  assumptions  provided  by  the  ssnplo  in  both  phases 
were  the  perceptions  of  those  individuals. 

Definition  of  Terns 

Administrator.  That  person  who  is  primarily  responsible  for 
supervising  the  education  of  gifted  students  in  a school  district. 
Three  types  of  administrators  are  (a]  General  Adninlstrstors,  (b) 
Eaceptional  Student  Education  Directors,  and  (cl  Coordinators  of 
Gifted  Education.  Each  type  of  administrative  group  is  based  on 
the  diffusion  of  responsibilities  within  gifted  education.  For 
clarity,  the  following  definitions  of  administrative  diffusion 
apply: 

1.  level  of  Diffusion  1.  The  General  Administrator  is  the 
person  whose  administrative  responsibilities  include  duties  related 
CO  regular  education,  oacopcional  student  education,  and  gifted 

Director  is  the  person  whose  administrative  responsibilties  include 
duties  related  to  exceptional  student  education  and  gifted  student 

3.  Level  of  Diffusion  ill.  The  Coordinetor  of  Gifted  Education 
is  the  person  whose  administrative  responsibilities  include  duties 
related  Co  the  education  of  gifted  students  only. 

Advanced.  A program  or  course  of  study  of  high  standards  and 
respoasibility  which  replaces  a regular  course  and  is  open  only  to 


superior  ability. 


children.  Including  cUssroOB  instruction,  instruction  in  physical 
education,  hone  instruction,  and  instruction  provided  in  hospital 
and  institutional  settings  (Mcyen,  1978). 


Educational  provisions  for  gifted  students  in  secondary  public 
schools  reflect  prograsiaing  problens  which  Bust  be  addressed  for  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  field.  Prograas  serving  all 
aspects  of  secondary  education  have  been  scrutinited  by  the  public, 
by  the  press,  and  by  politicians  who  linpleBcnt  policy.  Schooling  in 
the  1980s  is  a najor  issue.  Special  education  in  general  and 
gifted  secondary  education  in  particular  suffer  from  a lack  of 
appropriate  evaluative  data  for  innovative  and  effective  programming. 

In  order  for  all  students  to  achieve  narimum  growth  from  their 
potential  adequate  and  appropriate  curricular  programming  is  critical. 

to  deliver  on  their  promises  (Rubin,  1984).  As  emphasited  by  Rossi  and 
Freeman  (1982),  there  is  concern  that  programs  are  not  reaching  their 
target  populations  by  providing  appropriate  resources  to  students 
who  need  to  demonstrate  eapected  benefits  from  those  programs. 

Secondary  gifted  prograeming  is  included  in  this  overall  concern  for 
the  quality  of  education.  There  is,  in  this  regard,  a lack  of 

for  gifted  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  curriculua  and 
programming  needs  for  gifted  secondary  students  in  public  schools 


over  the  next  decade,  to  identify  the  shills  and  oonpetencies  for 
appropriate  instruction  required  by  fifted  secondary  students  and 
their  teachers,  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  administrative 
programming  needs  and  competencies  were  perceived  ns  similar  by 
ndniniscrators  and  teachers  In  their  rolos  as  effective  delivery 
of  these  programs  in  the  state 


of  Florida. 


CHAPTER  II 

lEK  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  passage  of  Pi 

L 94-142,  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 

Children  Act  of  1975, 

is  now  history.  As  reported  by  Maher  and 

Bennett  (19B4),  "thi»  Inndiiark  legislation,  its  rules  ond  regulations 
and  derivative  laus  designed  Co  enforce  its  intent  In  the  states. 


mandated  delivery  of  i 

t broad  range  of  services,  including  assessment, 

inatruction.  related  : 

services,  personnel  development,  and 

administration"  (p.  2i 

3,  The  provision  of  a free  and  appropriate 

education  for  handicapped  children  is  operational  in  public  school 
systeis  throughout  the  United  States.  The  national  attention  uhich 
was  focused  on  exceptional  students  as  a result  of  PL  94-142  has  been 
felt  by  school  adeinistrators,  staff,  parents,  as  well  as  by  exceptional 
students  theisselves  CBallard  S Zettel,  1977;  Kneedler,  Hallahan,  4 


Kauffman,  1984;  Maher 

6 Bennett,  1984;  Ysseldyke  i Algotrine,  1984). 

Within  the  realm 

of  the  exceptional  student  population  exists 

a subgroup  of  students  who  remain  underserved  (Thomason,  19B1).  The 
subgroups  of  students  consists  of  those  children  identified  as  Che 
gifted  and  talented,  As  discussod  by  Gold  (19B4K  "unfortunately 
programs  for  the  gifted  hove  been  buffeted  by  social,  psychological. 


currents  in  U,5.  education"  (p.  49B). 


philosophical 


21 


Children  end  adolescents  are  placed  in  prograns  for  gifted 
students  because  they  do  not  profit  froio  regular  education  settings. 
Vet.  these  prograias  are  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  students, 
especially  at  the  secondary  level-  According  to  Farrar,  Nuefeld,  and 
Miles  (1984),  the  available  research  on  effective  school  practices  is 
particularly  Inching  at  the  secondary  level.  Farrar  et  al.  attributed 
the  lach  of  a secondary  education  data  base  to  the  following  three 


1.  First,  the  available  research  on  U.S.  schools  tends  to 

emphasite  a single  aeasure  of  effectiveness:  student 

BchieveDent.  However,  at  the  secondary  level  (perhaps 
more  so  chan  at  the  elenencary),  achievement  is  only 

2.  A second  shortcoming  of  the  U.S.  research  base  for 
use  by  secondery  schools  is  that  it  relies  on  data 
from  elementary  schools. 

3.  A third  limitation  Co  using  the  effective  schools 
research  base  as  a guide  for  developing  high  school 
progrons  is  Che  fact  that  Che  data  camo  from  studies 
of  urban  schools  serving  predoainnncly  minority 
populations,  (pp.  701-702) 

Those  responsible  for  teacher  preparation  programs  for  students 


majoring  in  secondary  education 


realized  Che  need  to  direct 


attention  coward  secondary  educators  through  a more  comprehensive 
program  approach.  Some  universities  Ce.g.,  University  of  Kansas  a 


University  of  Florida),  recognizing  the  need  for  more  comprehensive 


teacher  training  programs,  require  more  extensive  coursework  and 


more  intensive  clinical/fieldwork  experiences  over  a five-year 


Smith,  Carroll,  8 Fry,  1984). 


There  U a need  during  the  19g0s  for  teachers  of  secondary 
gifted  students  to  develop  improved  conceptual  educational  models 
{Dettoer,  1965;  Lake,  1981;  Morgan,  Tennant,  6 Cold,  1980;  Thomason, 
1981).  The  importance  of  examining  the  programs  for  secondary  gifted 
students  as  well  as  the  policies  implementing  their  appropriate  delivery 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  "Good  policy  depends  on  tuo  judgments: 
hnoving  vhat  to  do  and  knowing  how  to  got  it  done"  {Rubin,  1984,  p.  10). 

In  Florida,  researchers  have  made  an  effort  to  evaluate  the 
skills  and  competencies  needed  by  teachers  of  exceptional  students 
through  Che  Personnel  Competencies  Research  Project  [1965)  and  through 
the  Florida  Performance  Measurement  System  [Manual  for  Coding  Teacher 
Performance,  1964).  However,  neither  project  addressed  the  gifted 


was  undertaken 


population. 

The  present 

examine  Che  student-teacher  skill 
areas  were  addressed: 

1.  curriculum  and  program  t 
the  secondary  level  [grades  9-12) 


d by  gifted  secondary 


students. 


3.  skills  and  competencies  needed  by 


4.  perceptions  of  these  programs  and  skills  by  administrators 
and  teachers  in  the  state  of  Florida. 


of  adoinlstmtors  • 


& based  on  Infoniatibn  obtained  fron 
of  sifted  education  and  fron  a randc 


the  public  school  systen  of 
Select  ion  of 


gifted  education 


Infomation  for  tl 
through  a variety  of  st 


view  of  related  literature  was  obtained 
5 including  the  Educational  Index,  Current 
Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE),  Dissertation  Abstracts 
International,  Educational  Docuoonts  Abstracts  (ERIC),  Resources  in 
Education  (HIE),  textbooks,  data  on  aicrofiche,  journals,  and  personal 
correspondence.  An  ERIC  search  was  included  as  part  of  the  nethodology 
of  locating  relevant  literature  published  fron  197S  through  196S. 

Since  this  study  investigated  gifted  secondary  education  in  an  atteape 
to  forecast  prograaBing  needs,  student  skills,  and  teacher  conpetencies 
a decade  into  Che  future,  it  was  deCeToined  that  the  ERIC  search  would 

Descriptors  for  the  ERIC  search  included  gifted,  secondary 
education,  gifted  and  secondary  education,  advanced  placement,  teacher 
skilla,  student  skills,  Florida,  and  Florida  programs  for  grades  9>12. 
After  an  extensive  review  of  related  literature  studies  were  divided 

2.  secondary  special  education, 

3,  gifted  education, 


4,  secondary  gifted  education, 

5,  skiils  and  coepecencies  of  secondary  gifted  education  for 
students  and  teachers,  and 

6,  the  Delphi  technique. 

The  foUouing  literature  review  eianines  the  extent  of  current  knowledge 


regarding  the  aforementioned  six  areas. 

Secondary  Education 

The  purpose  of  establishing  schools  in  the  early  17th  century  in 
Aaerica  was  to  prepare  students  for  their  appropriate  roles  in  society. 

In  America,  the  first  secondary  schools  were  established  in  the  early 
1600s  in  Massachusetts.  Call  Latin  gramaar  schools  because  of  their 
early  curricula,  the  first  secondary  schools  prepared  students  to 
enter  Harvard  College,  established  in  1616  as  Aaierica's  first  institution 
of  higher  education.  Early  curricula  consisted  alaost  entirely  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  following  the  historical  European  tradition  of  preparing 
male  aobility  to  read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Snith  6 Oayne,  19g0). 
The  Latin  graaunar  school  was  virtually  the  only  type  of  public 

a new  type  of  secondary  school  called  the  ecadoay.  The  original 
acadeny  was  located  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Modem  languages  and  practical,  vocational  subject  natter 


coieprised  the  curriculum. 


The  academy  was  replaced  by  the  high  school,  an  institution 
brought  about  by  the  rising  middle  class  seeking  to  nake  eduencien 
more  available  to  the  general  public.  This  first  high  school. 


nationalise?  ■nd'^rbelief  in^h^-orth  of  the  individual  i 


attending  secondar/  schools 


laws,  tho  great  depression  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  and  Aaorica's 
involvenenc  in  two  world  wars.  Removal  of  children  from  the  work 
force  and  posc>war  bahy  boons  increased  enrollment  in  secondary 
schools.  The  presence  of  more  students  in  schools  marked  a shift 
in  curriculum  for  college  preparation  to  general  preparation  for  life, 
i.e.,  development  of  work  skills.  Today's  comprehensive  high  school 
evolved  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  20th  century  (Smith  S Payne,  19B0). 
Secondary  Curriculum 

Meeting  the  needs  of  adolescents  and  implementing  secondary  school 
objectives  is  accomplished  through  curricula.  Smith  and  Payne  [19gOJ 
noted  that  cosmion  elements  of  secondary  curriculum  are  composed  of  a 
formal  plan,  directed  activities  and  experiences,  and  a specific 
setting  in  which  the  plan  and  activities  take  place  (the  school  itself). 
Rollins  and  Unruh  (1964)  indicated  that,  although  secondary  schools 

evident: 


knowledge  of  traditional  subjects; 

2,  broad-fields  curriculum.-relationship  of  subject  matter 
cross-cutting  strict,  individual  coursework; 

S.  core  cuTriculum--provision  of  learning  experiences  to 
facilitate  problem-solving  abilities;  and 


4.  experience  curriculum — dependence  on  teacher  effectiveness 


tailor  student  skills  to  specific  student-centered,  action 


a-oriented 


Conteaporary  Secondsry  Education 


I>espita  goals  and  objectives  and  types  of  curricula,  . 
schools  are  eaperienclng  a contenporary  criticisa  that  the; 
properly  educate  a significant  nunber  of  students, 
is  not  new.  According  to  Jaaes  and  Tyack  (19g3),  "people  who  work 
in  high  schools  have  never  lacked  odvice  about  how  to  do  their  jobs 
better"  Cp<  Add).  In  fact,  what  secondary  schools  are  doing  and  how 
they  should  do  it  better  have  been  debated  for  over  a century  (Sleeter, 

have  investigated  the  severity  of  the  failure  of  Aaerica's 

n undertaken  because  of  the  student  drop-out  rate,  lack  of 
expected  levels,  and  literacy  rates  (D’Amico,  1983; 

Copperaan  (1978)  decried  the  decline 
ic  standards.  Declining  achievement 
been  attributed  in  part  to  the  belief 
IS  a period  of  general  revolt  against 
'real  world"  relationships  and  the 
ire  diverse  population  of  handicapped 
in  schools  brought  average  scores  down 


Vsseldyke  8 Algottlne,  1982). 
in  both  achieveaent  and  ncadeai 
during  the  1980s  and  1970s  has 
that  the  decade  of  the  196Ds  wi 
education  as  being  lacking  in  ’ 
assumption  that  the  broader,  me 
and  minority  students  retained 


(Ysseldyke  8 Algottine,  1982). 


Where  should  attention  be  directed  during  the  nest  decade  in  the 
investigation  of  secondary  schools  and  their  purpose?  According  to 
Sleeter  (1982b),  studies  should  be  attempted  which  specifically 


include  special  education  scudcnta  and  which  inve* 
of  secondary  school  curricula — not  Just  what  cour! 
but  what  content  is  taught  in  those  courses.  Ihe 
research  into  secondary  education  is  growing,  sine 

high,  S'AbIco  (ISeS),  In  discussing  suggestions  I 
of  secondary  schools,  noted  that  curricuiun  contei 
as  well  as  instructional  processes  and  iDsnagesient  nee> 
responsive  to  specific  students*  needs.  Accordingly, 

interesting,  notivating  ways  to  study  them'*  (p.  174). 

of  secondary  education. 

This  enphasis  on  the  reform  of  schools  to  better 

last  decade,  according  to  Smith  and  Payne  (1980),  thn 
or  trends  in  this  regard  have  surfaced; 
comprehensive  high  school  is,  in  fact,  "conprehenslve";  (bj  the 
development  of  alternative  schools;  and  [cj  the  nininun  competency 
testing  movement.  All  three  issues  mirror  the  concern  for  secondary 
education  of  the  1960s  and  1970s~‘Servieing  students  so  thot  they  cai 
achieve  to  their  maximum  potential.  The  stage  has  been  sec,  then,  fc 
special  education  since  all  children  must  attend  school  and  not  all 


Crittenden  (1981) 


schooling  are  still 
ir  the  improvement 
and  structure 


Appropriateness 
0 the  improvement 


e that  today’s 


children  cen  achieve  success  in  a lock-step  learnin|  progression 
uichout  special  assistance  (Ysseldyke  G Algoztine,  19B2). 

Secondary  Special  Gducation 

Special  education,  in  both  definition  and  practice,  is  a subsystee 


they  deviate  froa  the  average,  require  changes  in  school  practice  to 
reach  full  potential  and  profit  paxlaslly  from  school  experiences 
(Cearheart,  1960i  Xirk  G Gallagher,  !98Si  Ysseldyke  G AJgostine,  i9S4J. 
The  changes  implemented  involve  curricula,  utilization  of  unique 

Class,  1982).  Educational  programs  for  exceptional  students  encompass 

average  including  mental  deviations  tunusually  rapid  or  slow  development), 
visual  and  auditory  handicaps,  learning  disabilities  and  expressive 
problems,  multiple  and  severe  physical  handicaps,  and  cnotional 

The  formal  education  system  for  these  exceptional  students  evolved 

century.  When  students  failed  to  succeed  in  regular  class  graded 
content  instruction,  special  education  services  became  necessary  to 
assist  then  in  school  (Ysseldyke  G Algozziiie,  1984). 

Early  educational  programs  in  the  United  States  offered  exceptional 
students  a special  class  setting,  an  early  way-station  which  served 


nerely  to  clear  Che  school's  lock-step  graded  classes  of  "different" 
students  who  attracted  attention  to  themselves  while  distracting 
other  students  from  their  overall  looming  experience.  The  exceptional 
students  were  then  en  route  to  a treatment  facility  (inecicution)  for 
"deviant"  people.  According  to  Ysseldyke  and  Algozzine  C1984), 
despite  early  provisions  for  students  with  selected  disabilities 
(in  1817.  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf;  in  1828,  hew  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1839, 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Teebleniinded  Youth],  early  school 
special  classes  were  simply  repositories  for  siisfits. 

As  Che  20th  century  dawned,  remedial  classes  within  the  public 
schools  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  separate,  insticuticnal  settings. 

The  first  public  school  classes,  for  example,  for  mentally  retarded 
students  ware  begun  in  hhode  Island  in  1896.  Prom  these  early  efforts, 
special  education  currently  services  in  public  schools  more  chan  four 

Algozzine,  19g4). 

The  services  available  to  special  education  secondary  students  are 
directed  at  assisting  them  learn  most  effectively  In  as  much  a regular 
classroom  setting  as  possible.  According  to  Yssledyke  and  Algozzine 
(1984),  choices  for  education  range  from  least  to  most  restrictive; 

consultation  by  special  education  personnel];  part-time  direct  services 
(primarily  regular  classroom  instruction  with  resource  room  help),  and 
full-time  direct  services  (primarily  special  class  assignment  or 


instruction  in  residential/institutional  settings]. 


special  reinedlal  prograns  and  vocational  education  prograns 
traditionally  have  been  inplenented  by  the  use  of  categorical  groupings. 
These  traditional  progrois  options  tafco  the  forsi  of  work-study,  nainly 
associated  with  the  nildly  retarded,  to  the  resource  roon,  extensively 
used  with  learning  disabled  adolescents  CSnith  fi  Payne,  1980), 
Conteaporary  Secondary  Special  Education 


During  the  past  two  decades,  increased  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  appropriate  prograiBBiing  for  the  exceptional  adolescent  at  the 
secondary  level  CEpscein,  1982;  Holler,  1981;  HcOouoll  8 Brown,  1978; 
Meisgelr,  1982).  Unfortunately,  this  concern  has  not  resulted  in  the 
development  and  iisplenentation  of  new  classroom  instruction  for 
secondary  special  education  programs.  In  fact,  little  has  been  done 
to  change  high  school  classroom  instruction  despite  a plethora  of 
reform  efforts  advocated  CCuban,  1982;  Siter,  198S;  Sinn,  198S). 

Programs  for  secondary  special  education  adolescents  have  apparently 
been  haphazardly  conceived.  Program  objectives,  direction,  and 

for  those  individuals  with  a desire  to  work  with  special  education 
adolescents  are  nearly  nonexistent.  Colleges  of  education  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  need  to  develop  and  Implement  teacher  training 

eet  the  needs  of  exceptional  students  at  the  secondary 


level.  Such  programs  now  include  coursework  and  field  experiences 
specifically  related  to  exceptional  students  In  high  school  settings 
(Scannel,  1984;  Smith  et  al.,  1984). 


Epstein  (19B2)  discussed  prograi  options  for  special  education 
adolescents  elthln  the  franeuork  of  four  dcvelopoentel  educational 
goals.  The  four  goals  addressed  were  learning  conpetoncles,  social 
parcicipaclon,  cosnunity  participation,  and  career  preparation.  Each 
of  these  four  goals  is  an  area  in  which  adolescents  need  effective 
instruction  in  order  to  take  their  places  In  society, 

An  additional  area  of  concern  for  educators  of  special  education 
adolescents  is  that  of  career  education.  Career  education  was 
introduced  as  a najor  educational  refora  in  1971  by  then  U.S. 
CooDissloner  of  Education,  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Career  education  has 

school,  fnaily,  and  connunity  components  together  to  facilitate  each 
individual's  potential  for  economic,  social,  and  personal  fulfillment" 
IBrolin  B Kokaska,  1979,  p.  107],  Although  there  exist  a variety  of 
career  education  models,  two  of  the  most  comprehensive  are  those 
developed  by  Brolln  and  Kokaska  (1979]  and  Clark  (1979).  Even  though 

in  its  approach.  The  models  are  highly  compatible  and  can  be 
integrated  into  secondary  programs  for  special  education  adolescents. 

Despite  the  acceptance  of  career  education  models  as  effective 
approaches  to  curriculum  development,  secondary  special  education 
students  are  still  a neglected  population  (Brolln,  1976;  Heller,  1981). 
Viable  options  for  special  education  programming  at  the  secondary  level 
must  continue  to  be  explored.  A few  of  the  trends  recently  drawing 
m secondary  special  educators  arc  discussed  in  the  next 


Hithin  this  Sflcondary  special  education  fraitework  two  ieportant 
issues  have  been  discussed  as  trends  in  the  field:  DininuiD 

education  teacher  training  and  certification  {Cullinan  d Epstein, 
1979).  For  secondary  exceptional  students  to  benefit  fron  prograa 
options  in  the  future  the  special  educator  must  bo  special.  Kavale 
and  Class  (1982)  addressed  this  reality  by  noting  that,  despite  the 
growth  of  special  education  in  the  last  2S  years,  results  have  been 
less  than  special.  Aiello  {1976}  concurred  and  suggested  that  it  is 


are  special  about  special  education. 

Educating  the  exceptional  adolescent  is  a challenge.  As  stated 
by  Epstein  (1983), 


be  the  developnent,  inpjenentation,  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  prograjss,  interventions,  and  service  delivery 
options,  (p.  J90) 

Of  particular  concern  in  the  1980s  for  special  education  at  the 
secondary  level  is  the  gifted  population,  for  of  all  the  widely 
recognised  pregrans  for  exceptional  students  today,  the  least 
recognised  one  is  that  for  the  gifted,  talented,  and  creative 
(Gearhenrt,  1980). 


Gifted  Education 

As  discussed  by  Blaekhurst  and  Berdine  (1981),  the  education  of 
gifted  students  has  been  characterited  by  neglect.  The  explanation 


Concern  for  gifted  education,  Hfce  concern  for  the  education  of 
any  excerptional  child,  finds  its  roots  in  Che  sociei  and  political 
philosophy  of  the  times  within  a society  (Kirk,  1972).  Historically, 
youngsters  with  high  intellectual  capability  consistently  have  been 
singled  out  while  very  young  for  specinlited  instruction  CGearheart, 
1980;  Kirk,  1972),  In  ancient  Greece,  for  example,  over  2000  years 
ago,  Plato  advocated  this  special  instruction  for  hlgh-intellecc 
youth,  with  intensive  studies  in  science,  philosophy,  and  isetaphysics. 
The  most  knowledgable  of  this  group  would  then  become  Che  leaders  of 
the  state.  It  was  felt  that  Greek  democracy  would  survive  only  if 
the  culture  could  educate  its  superior  citizens  for  leadership 
positions  (Kirk,  1972).  Suiipcion  and  Luecklng  (1960)  noted  that, 
in  the  I6th  century,  the  Turkish  Empire  identified  superior  individuals 
and  provided  them  with  specialized  instruction  leading  to  the  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  During  Che  19th  and  20th  centuries  in  Europe 
little  was  done  Co  select  gifted  children  and  offer  them  specialited 
instruction  since  secondary  schools  and  universities  were  assumed  Co 
educate  individuals  in  Che  upper  social  levels  of  society.  In  the 
United  States  efforts  generally  have  been  Co  educate  according  to 
mass  education  procedures.  Notable  hlstoricol  milestones  in  the 
establishment  of  gifted  programming  from  1968  to  1980  In  the  United 
States  include  the  following: 

1.  1868-'St.  Louis,  Missouri,  public  schools*  implementation 

of  variable  interval  promotion; 


2,  US6— Elizabeth,  Nex  Jersey,  hoiogeneous  grouping  for 
rapid  aovenent  through  the  curriculum 

}.  1900— Neu  York's  establishnent  of  special  classes  for  the 

4.  1920 — Cleveland,  Ohio's  long-lasting  Major  Work  Program  of 
separating  special  gifted  classes  inpleiientedi 

5.  1920-1940 — inpleaentation,  especially  in  California,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  of  acceleration  and  enrichment;  Terman's  investigations  of 
giftedness  conducted  tterman  6 Oden,  1947); 

0.  1940-1960— "Science  Talent  Search,"  National  Association  for 

Gifted  Chiidren  formed;  Sputnik  launching  by  USSR;  and 

7.  1960-1980--Karland  report  (Marland,  1972);  PL  93-380  intended 

to  meet  gifted  needs  through  continued  federal  funding  (Gearheart,  1990). 

Ihitil  recently,  despite  these  historical  milestones,  consistent 
efforts  in  the  United  States  to  develop  ongoing  gifted  programs  did  not 
receive  wide  public  acceptance  or  federal  financial  support  (Kirk, 

1972).  Unfortunately,  for  example,  only  the  economically-able  superior 
American  youth  had  been  able  to  attend  college.  This  economic  reality 
continued  until  the  creation  of  the  C.l.  Bill  after  World  War  11  which 
decreased  the  economic  deterrents  for  higher  education  suffered  by 
lower  income  students.  Ovarali  effort  to  establish  programming, 
however,  continued  to  bo  minimal. 

Kirk  (1972)  reported  that  public  interest  in  gifted  education 
in  secondary  schools  was  related  to  a combination  of  national  and 
international  situations.  The  conflict  in  ideology  among  world  powers 


resulting 
students  already  has  been  notei 

discoveries,  Inventions,  and  ci 
Knuffiian,  1984,  p,  275).  In  tl 


feeling  of  urgency  about  gifted  education.  This 
provide  appropriate  programing  to  these 
:en  noted  tbettner,  1985;  Lake,  1981;  Hioaason, 
rt  CO  the  recognition  that  gifted  and  talented 
in  lives  (Geerheart,  1980). 

1 perfomanccs  of  people  uho  have 
ints’*  fKneedler,  Hallahan,  8 
1 Gifted  and  Talented  Children's 


1.  The  Nation's  greatest  resource  for  solving  critical 
national  problems  in  areas  of  national  concern  is  its 
gifted  and  talented  children; 

2.  unless  the  special  abilities  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  are  developed  during  Choir  elementary  and 
secondary  school  years,  their  special  potentials  for 
assisting  Che  Nation  may  be  lost.  (Kneedler  et  al., 

1984,  p,  275) 

Contemporary  Gifted  Education 

Despite  the  awareness  of  the  pocontini  contributions  of  gifted 
and  talented  students  little  has  been  done  by  education  policymakers 
to  encourage  the  development  of  these  students  (Kneedler  ec  al.,  1984). 
There  is,  for  example,  no  federal  law  requiring  the  appropriate 
education  for  gifted  and  talented  individuals.  In  fact,  Che  Office 
of  Gifted  and  Talented,  established  in  1972,  was  subsequently  disbanded 
(Kneedler  et  al.,  1984),  Lyon  (1981)  reported  that  Congress  never 
actually  provided  Che  full  amount  it  authorised  for  educating  the 
gifted.  This  coincides  with  the  harsh  reality  that  gifted  and  talented 


scheduled 


students,  in  the  early  1980s,  were 
fraction  Cabout  1/200)  of  the  federal  budget 


for  the 


insufficient  Co  Beet  the  needs  of  Che  gifted  and  talented  population 
(GearhearC,  1980).  There  was,  according  to  Kneedler  et  al.  [1984),  a 
lack  of  federal  funding  specifically  designed  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  students,  hhat  funds  did  exist  for  the  gifted 
and  talented  have  been  placed  within  a block  grant  forest  to  the 
states  for  educational  purposes.  However,  since  there  is  no  federal 
requireaent  that  they  do  so,  states  nay  or  nay  not  spend  part  of 
their  allocations  on  gifted  education.  Consequently,  educational 
provisions  for  gifted  and  talented  students  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  state  and  local  educationul  agencies.  Mitchell 
(1982)  reported  that  nany  local  school  districts  are  still  not 
eaphaslzlng  gifted  and  talented  students'  educational  priorities. 
Characteristics  of  Gifted  Students 

Before  gifted  and  talented  students  can  be  offered  any  prograns 
they  first  must  be  found  and  identified.  Early  definitions  of  gifted 
in  the  United  States  were  synonomous  with  an  !Q  score,  specifically 
the  Stanford'Binet  Intelligence  Test  developed  by  Lewis  Tenaan  after 
Norld  Mar  1 (Kirk  8 Gallagher,  1983).  A person  with  a score  of  130-14G 
wes  declared  gifted.  The  definition  ef  giftedness  has  been  broadened 
froB  general  inteliactual  ability  in  the  last  two  decades  to  include 
Increased  distensions  of  ability  in  the  following  areas;  specific 
acadenic  aptitude,  creative  or  productive  thinking,  leadership  ability. 


A definition  and  characteristics  of  the  gifted  end  talented 
still  require  on  adequate  system  of  identification  and  assessment 
before  progTamming  can  be  initiated.  Testing  and  observation  are 
Important  in  this  regard.  A high  score  on  an  Intelligence  test  no 
longer  should  be  enough  for  proper  identification  of  a gifted  and 
talented  individual.  High  notivation  and  creativity  should  be 
apparent  as  veil  (Kneadler  et  al.,  1984).  Rentulli  (1977)  suggested 
an  identification  Bodol  based  on  multiple  criteria  of  intelligeoce, 
creativity,  and  motivation.  Consequently,  2\  to  Si  of  the  population 
probably  could  be  considered  gifted  or  talented  using  today's 
definition  (Kneodler  et  al.,  1984).  This  group  is  most  diverse  and 
heterogeneous  (Treffinger,  1982).  Gifted  women,  underachievers, 
culturally  different  youth,  and  Che  handicapped  are  recognised  more 
now  than  previously  as  gifted  and  talented  even  though  their 
representation  within  gifted  programs  is  still  small  (Thomason,  1981). 
Program  Planning 

The  educational  program  for  gifted  and  talented  students  in  public 
schools  has  undergone  changes  in  the  past  decade  according  Co  Kneedler 
et  al.  (1984),  Four  major  differences  in  educational  treatment  of  Che 
gifted  were  listed  as  follows: 

1.  gifted  education  is  oriented  more  toward  benefiting  Che 
gifted  Indlvlduel  rather  chan  Coward  attempting  to  cure  all  the  ills 
of  society; 

2.  gifted  education  has  eapanded  beyond  serving  only  the 


intellectually  gifted; 


3.  gifted  BducAtion  is  using  siultipie  progroit  options  to 

4.  gifted  education  is  now  serving  special  populations  such  as 

These  four  differences  ore  contesipcrary  since  historically  prograas 
for  gifted  students  included  the  following  aodlficatlons  of  the  regular 
curriculuii:  special  classes  (self-contained  classes  for  elenentary 

students  or  special  sections  of  one  or  two  hour  blodcs  for  secondary 
students],  acceleration  (note  rapid  eovomont  through  a program),  or 
enrichnent  (more  enriching  ctasponents  or  content  within  a regular  class 
setting  (Gearheart,  19b0;  ICirk,  1972),  Whatever  the  administrative 
modification,  states  with  good  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students 
have  four  components.  Gearheart  (1980)  listed  these  components  as 


1.  legislation  that  specifically  recognises  the  needs  of  Che 
gifted  and  talented  and  encourages  local  school  systems  to  provide 
accordingly  for  these  students; 

2.  continuihg,  adequate  funding; 

3,  practical  administrative  framework  with  appropriate 
regulations  and  guidelines;  and 

4,  state  leadership  to  assist  local  districts  for  proper 
program  maintenance. 

Educational  provisions  made  available  to  gifted  and  talented  students 
have  been  noted  as  being  influenced  by  the  societal  values  within  a 


coBonmity 


forces  noted  by 


(Kirk  6 Cnllagher,  1983).  Four 
GnllagheT  (1976)  Mhicb  influenced  educational  action  in  the  past  are 

1.  ekalicarianisn — which  can  hinder  gifted  educationol  provisions 
because  of  the  identical  education  overlay; 

2.  universal  educution'-which  assists  gifted  provisions  because 
of  student  diversity  in  a regular  classroom; 

3.  decentralization  of  educational  dccision'Haking--which  can 
hinder  gifted  prograoDing  since  local  decisions  can  be  influenced  by 

4.  sense  of  societal  confidence — which  can  hinder  gifted 
prograsaing  in  that  the  American  culture  feels  it  can  conquer  anything, 
even  without  special  help  for  the  talented. 

Providing  educational  experiences  of  sufficient  complexity  which 
challenge  gifted  students  and  help  them  increase  their  self-initiative 
in  problee  solving  is  the  goal  of  gifted  program  modifications. 

Passow  (1982)  provided  seven  principlaos  in  a curriculum  which  should 
be  included  in  a gifted  program.  They  are  shewn  in  Table  1. 

As  indicated  by  those  curriculum  principles,  their  applicstion 
requires  changes  in  major  categories  or  areas  of  the  educational  program 
for  gifted  learners.  These  revised  programs  have  been  grouped  into  the 
following  major  categories:  those  focusing  on  (a)  curricultan  content, 

(b)  skills  in  productive  thinking,  and  (c)  imdifications  of  the 
learning  environment  (Sirk  6 Gallagher,  19g3;  Weiss  6 Collagher.  1982). 
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9.  Tnbn's  (1964,  1966)  Sequential  Queetloning  Strategies  Model. 

10.  Taylor's  (1978)  Hultiptc  Talent  Model ; 

11.  Treffinger's  (1975)  Self-directedness  Model:  end 

12.  miliaas’  (1970)  "TTiinking-Feeling"  Strategies  Hodel- 

These  models  are  cofsplimentary  and  have  been  used  by  the  tcauher  of  the 
gifted  individually  or  simultaneously  to  implement  developnental 

environment.  These  12  models  are  outlined  in  Table  3. 

Even  though  progress  has  been  made  in  modifying  the  content,  skills, 
and  learning  environment  of  the  gifted  learner  within  a total  integrated 
school  program,  Xneedler  et  al.  (1984)  noted  that  "resistance  to  the 
very  notion  of  special  education  programming  , . . still  is  easy  to 
find"  (p.  293),  A fear  of  elitism  and  an  anti-intellectualism 
reportedly  are  responsible  for  this  resistance.  Kneedler  et  al.  (1964), 
however,  indicated  "op[>onents  of  such  education  can  point  to  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  research  showing  that  special  programs  of  any  kind  are 
effective  in  helping  gifted  and  talented  children  become  more  productive 
adults"  (p.  293).  Indeed,  the  usual  education  provided  to  students  who 
are  average  will  do  nothing  in  permitting  the  gifted  and  talented  to 
strive  for  greeter  achievement.  In  addressing  the  issue  of  the 
provision  of  appropriate  educational  opportunities  for  the  gifted. 

Qiatena  (1963)  noted  that  the  main  issue  Involved  is  "whether  . . . 
programs  provided  for  them  are  truly  differential"  (p.  54). 


Cohn.  5 


and  the  potential  for  ad^ustnont  problems  (Kirk  & Gallagher,  19B3). 
Advanced  placeoenc  (AP)  coursowork,  another  fore  of  acceleration, 
is  where  students  obtain  college  credit  after  cofspleting  a nore 

honors,  advanced,  AP-specific,  or  independent  study  format.  An  entire 
year  of  college  credit  can  be  eomed  through  this  approach.  The 
College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLBPJ,  as  well,  offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  earn  college  credit,  not  by  coursework,  but  through 
exaninacion  (Karnes  fi  Chauvin,  19B2). 

students  Co  accelerate  on  educational  program  (fox,  19B1),  Secondary 


students  who  accelerated  two  or  more  semesters  earned  more  scholarships, 
showed  better  study  habits,  presented  a happier  appearance,  and 
graduated  college  before  the  age  of  20  (George  et  al.,  1979).  A 
well-known  program  for  the  acceleration  of  bright  high  school  students 
Into  college-levol  work  is  that  which  Julian  Stanley  began  at  Johns 


Hopkins  University  in  1971  as  Studies  of  Mathematically  Precocious 
Vouch  (Benbow  B Stanley,  1981;  Stanley  B George,  19B0).  Now  known 
as  the  Talent  Search  programs,  studencs  with  high  mathematics  talent 
are  selected  by  high  Scholestic  Aptitude  Test-Mathematics  (SAT-M) 
scores  above  640  so  that  they  can  develop  their  gifted  potential  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (Cohn.  19S3).  Stanley  (1979)  reported  that  these  high 
school  gifted  students  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a number  of 
acceleration  options,  from  attending  college  part-time  to  skipping 


1 year  or  oore  of  high  school  content.  The  progrannlso  includes 
verbal  acodenic  material  (Cohn,  1983). 


Talent  search  activities  also  exist  to  accelerate  Che  high  school 
gifted  population.  The  Center  for  the  Advancenonc  of  Academically 
Talented  Youths  (CTY)  was  created  in  1979  to  search  for  gifted 
students  scoring  630  or  higher  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test-Verbal 
(SAT-V),  All  SB  states  participate  in  these  search  activities  (Cohn, 
1984).  Cohn's  Project  for  the  Study  of  Academic  Precocity  (PSAP) 

University  in  1963  laore  than  12,000  gifted  students  participated  in 


AP  classes.  Admission  was  by  SAT-M  and  SAT-V  scores.  The  students 


participating  appeared  to  have  avoided  boredom,  had  opportunities  to 
meet  with  experts  in  their  specific  areas  of  interest,  and  had  more 
time  CO  deal  with  career  planning  (Cohn,  1984), 


Enrichment.  Clendening  and  Davis  (1983)  defined  enrichment  as 


any  leeming  experience  Chat  roplaces,  supplements,  or 
extends  instruction  beyond  the  restrictive  bonds  and 
boundaries  of  course  content,  texcbooV,  and  classroom 
and  that  includes  depth  of  understanding,  breadth  of 
understanding,  and  relevance  to  the  student  and  to  the 
world  in  which  he  or  she  lives,  (p.  4) 


Independent  library  research  projects  a 


which  gifted  students  can  be  enriched.  Rensulli  (i977)  reported  that 
it  is  important,  however,  for  a product  to  be  produced  from  this 
effort  and  that  the  product  be  presented  to  an  audience. 


F«Idhu5en  (1981)  discussed  learning  centers  as  an  enrichaent 
option  within  nainstreaising  progranning.  These  centers  nay  he 
Incorporated  within  activities  planned  for  Che  regular  classrooa, 
building  resource  roon,  or  a centralltcd  gifted  and  talented  students' 
resource  rood.  Language  learning,  science,  and  aathematics  activities, 
social  studios  projects,  and  art  and  eusic  appreciation  are  foci  of 
these  centers,  which  can  be  teacher'sede  or  caiaaerciaily  produced. 

Hithin  the  area  of  enricluaent  for  secondary  gifted  and  talantad 
students  also  fall  field  trips,  as  noted  by  Friedaian  and  Master  (1980). 
Results  of  the  field  trip,  as  part  of  the  differentiated  gifted 
curriculua.  Bust  include  a project  or  discussion  tied  to  higher-level 
thinking  skills,  such  as  those  proposed  by  Blooii  et  al.  (195b). 

The  Saturday  Progreoi  Enrichment  Model  proposed  by  Feldhusen 
(Feldhusen  8 Sokol,  1982i  Feldhusen  8 Nyman,  1980)  was  called  Super 


Saturday.  This  progran  served  gifted  and  talented  students  by  meeting 
their  cognitive,  affective-social,  and  generative  needs.  The  programs 
were  available  as  mini-classes  away  from  the  regular  school  environment 
and  were  taught  by  community  exports  or  collogo  faculty  members. 

Summer  programs  provide  another  enrichment  option  for  gifted  and 

Specially  evident  are  the  Talent  Search  programs  such  as  SMPY  (Benbow 
8 Stanley,  1983;  Stanley  8 George,  1980),  CTY  (Cohn,  1988)  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  PSAP  at  Arizona  State  University  (Cohn,  1983). 

Mentorships  offer  another  enrichaent  option  to  secondary  students 
who  are  gifted  and  talented.  In  this  type  of  program  format,  gifted 


of  interest  under  the  guidence  of  an  expert  in  t 
( Mule,  1982).  DeHott  CI98I)  end  Boston  CIB76) 


by  studying  in  areas 
that  field  [Alexander 
noted  the  nentorship 
s which  traxisfoms 


learner  potential  into  en  actual , experiential  relationship.  Mattson 
(19B3)  reported  that  high  school  students,  thenselves,  serve  as 
oentors  and  tutor  their  peers.  Cox  and  Daniel  (1983)  noted  that,  to 
be  nentors,  gifted  high  school  students  should  be  in  the  upper  208 
acadeaically.  have  excellent  shills  in  comnunication.  and  possess 
leadership,  dependability,  and  creativity. 

Torrance  and  Torrance  (1978)  and  Crabho  (1982)  reported  the 
Future  Probleo  Solving  (FPS)  program,  an  cnriehnent  activity  that  can 
be  offered  the  gifted  and  talented  student  within  or  outside  the  main 

thinking,  problem  solving,  research,  and  teamwork  skills  through  a 
futuristic  mode.  The  program  is  a national  one,  with  a bowl  held 
at  Coe  College  in  Iowa,  Olympics  of  the  Hind  (PM)  (Gourley.  1981), 
also  a national  enrichment  program,  follows  an  athletic  model  to 
strengthen  the  intellect  of  gifted  students  through  team  competition. 

Grouping.  Grouping  is  the  provision  of  organitatlonal  stiiicturcs 
of  long  or  short  duration  so  that  students  of  comparable  ability  can 
worh  together  (Robinson,  Davis,  Fiedler,  S Helman,  1982), 

Homogeneous  full-time  grouping  of  gifted  and  talented  high  school 
students  includes  magnet  schools,  special  schools,  and  special  classes. 
Cox  and  Daniel  (1984)  discussed  experimental  magnet  schools  in  Boston, 


Milwaukee.  Cincinnati,  and  Houston.  The  Alabana  School  of  Fine  Arts 
in  BiTBinghaa  (Juntune,  1981)  and  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics  (fiilher,  1981]  exemplify  special  schools.  These 
schools  are  alternatives  for  gifted  and  talented  students  at  the  secondary 
level.  Such  schools  offer  nontraditional  curriculua  such  as  creative 
writing,  dance,  and  visual  arts,  in  addition  to  general  academic  studies. 

schools  such  as  the  Alabama  School  of  Fine  Arcs  and  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathamacics  is  contingent  upon  several  factors. 

These  factors  include  previous  academic  and  artistic  background, 

advanced  placement,  honors,  and  advanced  coursework  in  selected  academic 
areas  within  the  secondary  curriculum. 

cluster  groups  of  the  gifted  and  talented  in  regular  mainstreamed 
classes,  Juntune  (19S1)  discussed  cluster  grouping  os  a district-wide 
gifted  and  talented  program  in  Imwrence,  Kansas,  one  of  lb  alternative 
program  options.  Morgan  et  al.  (1989)  presented  on  organizational 
program  matrix  for  content  areas  in  the  school  curriculua,  highlighting 
the  content  extension  components  by  independent  factors  and  options 
through  intraclassroom  and  extraclassroom  approaches.  This  matrix 
is  reproduced  in  Figure  1. 

Organization  of  curriculum  for  gifted  and  talented  students  at 
the  secondary  level  is  a complex  task.  Options  include  acceleration, 
enrichment,  and  grouping  as  previously  discussed.  The  more  contemporary 


programs  and  practices  from  these  options  within  the  literature  focus 
on  the  unique  patterns  of  gifted  students'  characteristics  and  fall 
within  the  areas  of  acceleration,  enrichment,  and  counseling. 


Contemporary  Secondary  Gifted  Kducation 
Acceleration  and  Enrlchraent 

Both  acceleration  and  enrichment  are  necessary  i 
the  high  abilities  and  individual  needs  of  secondary 
1979;  Treffinger,  1981).  As  discussed  by  Roberson  (1 


nccoiModating 
id)  and  supported 


by  Anderson  (1985).  traditional  teaching 


too  narrow  in  focus  for  the  gifted  student  to  reap  substantial  benefits. 

designed  and  inplemonted  in  an  array  of  educational  settings. 

Silveman  (1980)  discussed  enrichment  and  acceleration  progransing 


through  several  viable  options.  Ihese  options  include  special  classes, 
on-campus  offerings  outside  the  school  day,  off-campus  course  and 
activity  options,  and  special  schools.  In  similar  reports,  Greitter 
(1975)  and  Turner  (1978)  discussed  a mathematics  enrichment  opportunity 
available  through  competition  at  the  international  level.  The 
International  Mathematical  Olympiad  served  as  a vehicle  for  gifted 
and  talented  high  school  students  to  compete  with  their  peers  in  the 


Like  the  International  Mathematical  Olympiad,  Olympics  of  the 
Mind  (Gourley,  1981)  is  a nationally  organized  program  designed  for 
highly  creative  students.  Initiated  in  1978  at  Classbaro  State 


Callflgfl,  (jIiBsboTo,  New  Jersey,  this  progran  provided  nonathletlcally 
gifted  students  s highly  visible  education  based  on  a varsity  sports 
oodel.  Olympics  of  the  Hind  operates  in  over  l.OOD  schools  and 
includes  25,000  students.  An  enrichment  option,  this  progran  assumes 

as  the  body  is  trained  through  physical  exercise.  Students  who 
participate  are  selected  because  of  a high  ability  to  develop  unusual 
ideas  or  insights  in  both  individual  and  team  problem-solving 
activities.  Problems  have  included  the  following:  "Propel  a brlch 

as  far  as  possible  using  a mousetrap  as  a power  source"  (Courley,  1961, 
p.  165).  Studeats  compete  in  seven-raember  teams  in  the  areas  of 
problem  solving,  ability,  and  style.  The  program  offers  competition 
at  regional,  state,  and  national  levels  with  student  winners  receiving 
cercificates,  medals,  and  trophies. 


A curriculum  modification  approach  which,  unlike  the  International 
Natheaatical  Olympiad  or  Olympics  of  the  Hind,  did  not  stress  peer 
ccn^etition  wss  discussed  by  Koetke  (1953).  In  this  program  gifted 
students,  in  a traditional  clossroom  setting,  solved  problems  in 
mathematics  by  writing  microcoiq>uter  progrsms. 

The  realm  of  science  for  the  honors  secondary  student  has  also 
been  addressed.  One  such  program  was  presorted  by  Pope  (1978). 

This  program  stressed  the  scientific  area  for  the  gifted  high  school 
Individual  in  a study  of  marine  and  at^uatic  science  using  a format 
which  emphasized  goal-setting,  Learning  Activitiea  Packages  (LAP), 
and  contractual  agreements. 


Another  student>orlentod  prograa,  stressing  student  reelisB 
and  independence  in  establishing  individual  educational  objectives 
and  acadenic  goals  was  frojecT  Challenge  (Weslowski,  1962).  This 
approach  centers  in  gifted  student  planning  of  learning  outcomes 
instead  of  utilising  a pTf^lem-centered  fomat. 

Comog  (1960)  presented  a specific  historical  overview  of  the 
advanced  piacement  (AP)  progran,  one  of  the  mare  proaiinent  types  of 
acceleration  options  available  for  high  school  gifted  adolescents, 

The  AP  progran,  which  evolved  from  the  School  and  College  Study  of 

ambitious  students  by  focusing  on  specific  subject  matter,  bringing 
high  school  and  college  teachers  together,  and  eliminating 
educetion's  treditional  loclc>3Cep.  Harlan  P.  Hanson  (1980),  the 

and  its  steady  growth  as  a viable  academic  option  for  the  high  school 
gifted  student.  Killien  (1978),  on  the  other  hand,  presented  another 
enrichment  option  within  a scientific  research  framework  in  discussion 
of  the  Dillon  Outdoor  Education  Center  Project,  The  project  was  a 
diverse  ecology  program  stressing  the  development  of  intellectual 
talents  by  emphasising  writing,  speaking,  political  interests,  and 
photography. 

Solano  and  George  (1975)  reported  a follow-up  study  of  2,021 
students  identified  as  gifted  by  the  Study  of  Hathenatically  Precocious 
Youth  (SMPY)  to  discover  the  effectiveness  of  college  course  enrollment 


acceleration  for  gifted  high 


who  responded  to  coHege  infomation  questionnaires.  Findings 


indicated  students'  grade  point  averages  (CPA)  for  college  courses 
taken  was  3,57  (on  a 4,0  scale)  and  that  SHPY  students  rarely 
encountered  social  difficulties  in  college  classroons. 

The  Duke  University  Precollege  Program,  CoDputer  Programs,  and 
Sumer  Residential  Program  for  Verbally  and  Mathematically  Precocious 
Youth  were  reviewed  by  Sawyer  (1084).  These  susner  program  options 
sorve  brilliant  adolescents  fron  eighth  through  the  end  of  twelfth 
grade.  An  experimental  sumor  camp  option  for  gifted  youth  was 
discussed  by  Nhite  (1984).  A traditional  camp  environment  coigiined 
archaeological  field  sessions  with  excavation  and  field  trips.  The 
sumxer  course  option  in  the  science  area  was  discussed  by  Endean  and 
George  (1982)  who  observed  divergent  thinking  in  a three-day  science 


Differential  experiences  for  gifted  secondary  students  were 
described  In  the  Martin  W.  Essex  School  for  the  Gifted,  a model 
project  at  Ohio  State  University  (OSU)  by  Wolf,  Swassing,  and  Fichter 
(1984),  Under  the  ouspices  of  a state  department,  university,  local 
school  districts,  and  business  community,  over  400  high  school  students 
from  throughout  Ohio  have  spent  an  Intense  24-hour-a-day  week  at  OSU 
for  academic,  cultural,  and  social  activities,  Pizzini  (1982),  in  a 
similar  report,  discussed  the  University  of  Iowa's  Iowa-Secondary 
Student  Trainin8  Program  designed  to  supplement  the  regular  secondary 
curriculum.  The  program  provided  exploration  and  Indepth  investigation 
in  science  through  experiences  in  accelerated  courses,  enrichment 
programs,  field  studies,  and  research  participation. 


Clifford,  Bunions,  and  Smith  [1984)  discussed  another  enrichment 
based  node!  for  meeting  the  needs  for  differential  eaperiences  of 
gifted  secondary  learners-  The  Learning  Enrichment  Service  CLES) 
acted  as  a support  system  for  both  students  ond  teachers  in  training, 
counseling  and  exchanging  infotnation  for  enrichment  programing.  LES 
had  a theoretical  base  in  the  Enrichment  Triad  (Reniulli,  1978)  am! 
the  Revolving  Door  Identification  Model  (Rentulll,  Reis,  8 Smith,  1981) 
Sender  (1984)  highlighted  a residential  magnet  school  concept  used  In 
North  Caroline  for  gifted  high  school  juniors  and  seniors.  The  school 
is  both  state  and  privately  funded  and  is  characterized  by  instruction 
emphasizing  individual  inquiry  and  group  cooperation,  enforced  study 
hours,  work  and  community  service  requirements,  and  outreach  programs 

The  Purdue  Secondary  Model  for  secondary  gifted  student  education 
discussed  by  feldhusen  and  Beilly  (1983)  was  another  multiservlce 
program  model  which  combined  acceleration  and  enrichment.  Counseling 

In  another  program  report,  Cox  and  Daniel  (1984)  described  Houston's 
bellaire  High  School's  Intemationsl  Baccalaureate  (IB)  program  as  an 
example  of  the  IB  program  available  to  secondary  gifted  and  talented 
students  from  six  United  World  Colleges  and  4S  secondary  programs  in 
Che  United  States.  Designed  to  encompass  grades  11  and  12,  the  IB 
program  focuses  on  high  acadomlc  achievement  and  international 


discussed,  detemining  an  effective  delivery  systen  for 


enrichnent,  and  groupinB.  A 
these  variations  in  approach 


is  IMPACT,  a 12-year-old  program  in 


OeXalb  County,  Georgia,  which  serves  1,100  gifted  students  in  2A 
county  high  schools  (Dubner,  19S4).  Emphasis  Is  on  enriching  a 
gifted  student’s  subject  area  of  choice  through  independent  study. 

Another  Georgia  secondary  progran  for  the  gifted  student  was  discussed 
by  Pant  (1962).  Georgia's  Governor's  Honors  Program  is  an  option. which 
brings  together  both  bright  students  and  teachers  for  a summer 
residential  program  offering  intellectual  opportunities  beyond  those 
available  in  the  regular  high  school  curriculum, 

Daniel  (198S)  and  Caapbell  (19S5)  articulated  the  need  for  continuing 
collahoration  between  gifted  high  school  students'  teachers  and  college 
professors.  In  this  regard,  Maeroff  (1965)  discussed  Project  Advance, 
a cooperative  effort  between  college  and  precoXlege  programming  for 
students  at  S)Tacu5e  University.  Through  Project  Advance,  77  high 
schools  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  KassechuseCCs , and  Michigan  offer 
4,000  students  college-level  ceursework  (pp.  4-S).  These  courses  are 
taught  by  specially-trained  high  school  teachers  and  college  credit 
is  awarded  to  the  students  when  they  graduate  from  high  school. 

In  a similar  report,  DeBruin  and  Schaff  (1962)  discussed  a 
cooperative  effort  for  gifted  science  students  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
College-level  scientific  research  opportunities  art  made  available 
for  gifted  students  in  Toledo  at 


hospital  research  facilities  coordinated 


Whether  or  not  acceloration  causes  maladjustisent  or  social 
problems  Is  a concern  for  educators  of  the  gifted.  In  most  cases 
accelerated  students  ere  comfortable  with  their  intellectual  peers 
and  do  not  demonstrate  noticeable  maladjustment  or  neuroses  (Daurio, 
197S;  Pox,  19?9;  Stanley,  1979).  Karnes  and  Chauvin  (19B2)  reported 
that  acceleration  can  remove  boredom,  frustration,  and  disniptiveness 
with  enhanced  mtivation  and  improved  self-concept.  Moreover,  a 1200 
score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  from  an  adolescent  who  is 
highly  motivated  academically  and  comfortable  with  adults  may  be  more 
suited  for  the  demands  of  a college  life  than  an  18-year-old  high 
school  graduate  with  fewer  intellectual  interests  (Gregory,  1984; 
Stanley,  1979] . 

Gregory  and  March  (198S)  discussed  the  early  entrance  program  at 
California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles  (CSULA)  called  PACE  (Pre- 


Accelerated  College  Entrance).  Gifted  high  school  students  are  invited 
to  enroll  in  courses  for  college  credit  after  regular  school  hours 
and  during  the  summer.  Some  students  may  enter  CSUU's  Early  Entrance 
Program  early  and  arc  observed  for  Intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
benefits.  According  to  Gregory  and  March  (198S),  "there  is  now  more 
then  enough  data  on  the  results  of  early  college  entrance  to  establish 
that  this  is  a reasonable,  fruitful,  and  cost-effective  method  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  highly  selective  adolescents"  (p.  83). 

Counseling 

In  addition  to  acceleration,  enrichment,  and  grouping,  a program 
for  gifted  and  talented  students  at  the  secondary  level  should  include 


school  gifted  populstion.  Many  gifted  and  talented  adolescents  feel 
isolated  fron  a deaocTatlC'Oricnted  society  because  of  their  age-sintes 
who  feel  intiisidated  by  their  more  Adult>lihe  abilities  (Sanborn,  1979). 
As  a result  of  the  gifted  students'  feelings  of  isolation  and  social 
frustration,  probleos  aiay  arise  in  the  area  of  social  isolation  which 
require  assistance  froi  school  counselors.  In  this  regard,  Herr  and 
Watanake  (1979)  concluded  that  laany  gifted  adolescents  have  an  identity 
crisis  about  who  they  are  and  what  they  should  become.  As  a solution 
to  the  problems  faced  by  gifted  adolescents  in  the  areas  of  identity 
crisis,  social  isolation,  and  dileranas  about  their  future.  Delisle 
C19S3b)  recomended  educational  counseling, 

Ross  and  Parker  (1980)  indicated  that  the  gifted  student  soDotiaes 
has  a better  academic  than  social  self.  Milgram  and  Milgram  (1976), 
however,  indicated  that  gifted  students  have  hatter  self-concepts  chan 
regular  students.  Development  of  a healthy  self-concept  is  a means 
of  promoting  higher  school  achievement  (Bloom,  1977).  Counselors 
need  to  be  alert  to  self-concept  problems  in  all  adolescents  including 


e who  excel  on  an  academic  level. 
Issues  in  the  affective  aspects  of  th 
been  roforced  (Altman.  198J:  Dirkis. 

: Perrone,  1983;  Perrone  g Chan,  1982; 


gifted  and  talented  youC 
983;  Kannstser  6 Powell, 
Powell  6 Haden,  1984). 


The  gifted  adolescent. 


0 achieve  that  goal  (Manastser  S 


1983].  In  a study  by  Perrons  and  Chan  (1982),  six  personality 
diaenslons  were  listed  for  gifted  students  ns  possible  areas  requiring 
greatest  need  for  affective  development  by  counselors.  Die  six  areas 


were  as  follows;  divergent  behaviors,  goal  orientation,  task 
persistence,  intraceptlon,  social  awareness,  and  social  effectiveness. 


Perrone  and  Chan  speculated  that  attention  to  these  six  personality 
dinensions  could  help  gifted  and  talented  underachievers  cene  closer 


to  reaching  full  potential. 

In  a related  discussion,  Altman  (1983)  presented  six  sources  of 
stress  which  characterise  gifted  students;  advanced  cognitive 
functioning,  older  peer  contacts,  early  language  competence,  eoriier 

stages,  and  an  awareness  of  being  different.  To  assist  gifted  students 
and  their  teachers  overcome  the  behavioral  difficulties  associated 


self'concept,  peer  and  adult  interaction,  and  corammity  adjustment. 

and  talented  adolescents  can  encourage  positive  affective  growth. 

Values  clarification  exercises,  for  example,  assist  gifted  students 
in  delving  into  their  feelings  and  beliefs  (Simon,  Howe,  8 Kirschenbaun, 
1972).  Pantini  (1981),  in  another  approoch,  provided  a list  of 
suggestions  for  the  creation  of  an  affective,  more  humanistic  curriculun 
for  the  gifted  student.  In  this  approach  high  school  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  community-oriented  projects  for  credit. 

For  example.  It  Is  suggested  that  students  become  Involved  in  nssignments 


9TS,  )iospitaJs,  and  in  coanounity  actlvitiaa  involving 
.a  environnent,  ecology,  and  pertinent  social  issues. 

Group  counseling  strategies  in  the  public  high  school  for  gifted 
adolescents  are  an  option  for  affective  prograoBiing  presented  by  Allan 
and  Fes  (1979).  Ihey  discussed  gifted  students'  needs  for  counseling 
wichin  s group  as  opposed  to  an  individual  contest.  In  a related 
approach.  Colangelo  and  Pfleger  (1977)  discussed  the  Research  and 
Guidance  Laboratory  in  Hadison,  Wisconsin.  The  laboratory  functions 
as  a research  service  center  to  serve  educators  of  gifted  adolescents 
in  their  quest  for  counseling  strategies. 

Karnes  and  Chauvin  (1982)  discussed  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  counselor  as  being  the  key  individual  to  the  gifted  adolescent 
for  presenting  educational  alternatives.  College  bowl  coDpotltion, 
also,  is  an  alternative  which  can  provide  substantial  affective  as 
well  as  learning  benefits  to  Che  gifted  student  (Girard  ( Girard,  1983), 


Such  a prograiB  promotes  self-confidence  as 

Recognising  through  self-understanding 
gifted  is  a start  toward  understanding  the 
available  to  gifted  adolascancs.  Khatena  ( 
conplications  that  arise  when  trying  to  seL 


well  as  developing  divergent 


alternatives.  Appropriate  career  counseling  is  reistlve  to  gifted 
adolescents  for  appropriate  career  selection. 

Vocational  guidance  for  gifted  and  talented  individuals  Is  a 


(Dellsle,  1982b,  p.  8).  Identifying 


gifted  individuals"  (Delisle,  19S2b,  p.  S) . Cordon  (197S]  believed 
coreer  education,  to  be  relevant  for  secondory  gifted  students,  oust 
deal  with  each  student  individually.  Because  of  this  need  for 
individuality,  career  education  has  cone  an  existing  gap  In  secondary 
education. 

The  work-study  concept  for  the  gifted  is  a neans  of  filling  the 
vocational  education  gap  and  needs  reinscateeent  and  emphasis  (Delisle, 
19B2b).  Mentorships,  for  example,  coeplles  with  this  work-study 
concept  and  can,  as  its  goal,  explore  and  experimental  in  being  a 
total  learning  experience  (Runions,  198D).  Utilising  Che  already 
developed  talents  of  gifted  high  school  adolescents  was  discussed  by 
Hlner  (1980),  who  suggested  that  the  high  school  can  utllite  gifted 
students  as  teaching  interns  or  assistants  and  thereby  use  their 
existing  skills  to  contribute  to  Che  development  of  the  total  school 
curriculum. 

The  need  for  appropriate  career  education  for  the  secondary  gifted 
population  best  functions  when  it  becomes  a cooperative  effort  among 
the  school  district,  the  community,  and  the  working  world  (Delisle, 
1982b).  Hiddlebrooks  and  Strong  (19B2)  repented  the  Hoyt  and  Hcbeler 
(197a)  definition  of  career  education  aa  a total  effort  of  public 
education  and  the  community  to  alert  all  individuals  of  the  values  of 
i work-oriented  society  so  that  work  bocomes  both  meaningful  and 


satiating. 


Application  of  field  experience  and  nentorship  as  the  Vsy  to  a 

by  Middlebroobs  and  Strong  (1982)  in  Project  Career  (Career  Awareness, 
Research  and  Exploration  for  Executive  Residency) , As  the  nane 
ioplies,  the  program  offers  the  advanced  student  a four>scage  program 

residency. 

Competition  which  is  vocational  and  academic  was  reported  by 
Strong  (1976).  Intended  to  determine  the  advanced  students  who  qualify 
for  further  study  in  engineering,  the  TEAKS  programs  provide  academic 
competition  at  the  high  school  level  with  a career  guidance  objective 
intended  to  interest  qualified  students  in  engineering  at  the  college 
level.  Phelps  (1978)  discussed  gifted  curriculum  from  a vocational 
approach,  also  stressing  programs  which  were  experiential  in  nature. 

A model  career  exploration  program  for  disadvantaged  gifted  high 
school  students,  the  Professional  Career  P-xploration  Program  for 
Minority  and/or  low  Inctxie  Gifted  and  Talented  Students,  was  discussed 
by  Moore  (1979).  The  program  was  created  as  a eonimnity  exploration 
program  for  tenth  graders. 

The  field  trip  option  Co  expand  gifted  curriculum  within  a 
traditional  educational  environment  was  discussed  by  Anderson  (1982), 
who  reported  one-day  field  trips  arranged  from  a career  perspective. 
Gifted  students  were  pormitted  to  work  with  a professional  sponsor  in 
an  area  of  career  interest.  Gifted  programming  with  a career 
iaplication  was  also  discussed  by  Owens  (1982)  with  the  Experience- 
Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  program  used  with  gifted  and  other  special 


populations.  Ovetconing  the  objections  to  gifted  pldceiiiert 


il  prograiBS  was  discussed  by  Colson,  Hilbum,  and  Borman 
C19B3J.  They  discussed  the  Texas  ABfl  program  which  trains  vocational 

ostphasis.  Cox  and  Daniel  [1DB3J  emphasited  the  same  Texas  ABM  program 

university  campus.  Johnson  (19B4]  Indicated  gifted  students'  interests 
in  high  technology  programs  in  a discussion  of  a survey  of  24  Dekalb, 
Illinois,  high  schools.  Gifted  students  in  this  study  indicated  they 
would  favor  joint  enrollment  in  high  technology  programs  at  two-year 


Offering  appropriate  exposure  to  gifted  and  talented  adolescents, 
to  be  complete,  needs  to  include  face-to-face  exposure  to  the  multitude 
of  challenges  swalting  them  in  their  future  (Delisle.  1982b).  Indeed, 
"Che  Casks  chat  await  educators  of  the  gifted  and  talented  can  be 
seen  ns  either  encumbrances  to  be  conquered  or  challenges  to  be  met. 
Career  education  Is  one  of  these  tasks"  CDellsle.  l9B2b,  p.  11). 

Today  there  is  a renewed  interest  in  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  students.  This  interest  was  prompted,  in  part,  by 
national  reports  such  as  A Nation  at  lUsk:  The  Imperative  for 

Educational  Reform  developed  by  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  (Gardner,  1983).  (.lore  and  more  educators  are  becoming 
aware  that.  If  gifted  education  Is  to  grow  and  thrive,  past  and  present 
programming  most  be  interpreted  in  the 


light  of  future  needs  (Colangelo, 


1984;  Maker  6 Schiever,  1984).  "nie  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
discuss  sons  of  the  trends  currently  prevailing  in  the  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  youth. 

Evaluation  of  programs  for  gifted  students  is  one  trend  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  at  all  levels  of  schooling.  As 
discussed  by  Callahan  (1983),  tho  purpose  of  evaluating  programs 

determine  need  for  program  revision  throughout.  Carter  and  Hamilton 
(198S)  concurred  in  their  report  addressing  evaluation  when  they 
suggested  chat  both  process  and  model  should  be  examined. 

The  use  of  ccnpucers  in  the  area  of  gifted  education  is  another 
trend  receiving  Increasing  attention.  As  discussed  by  Beasley  (1965) 
and  Delclos,  Littlefield,  and  Bransford  (198S),  computer  literacy 
for  gifted  students  is  a necessary  skill  in  today's  high  technology 
society.  Dover  (1963)  pointed  out  that  coBg>ucar  education  for  gifted 
students  allows  for  the  independent  learning  style  most  gifted  students 
prefer.  In  a related  study  Steele,  Battista,  and  Krockover  (1982) 
investigated  the  effects  of  microcoiiputer  assisted  Instruction  upon 
high  intellectual  ability  students.  Results  indicated  that  cosiputer* 
assisted  drills  for  gifted  students  were  effective  means  of  delivering 
content  as  well  as  increasing  computer  literacy. 

Identification  of  minority  gifted  students  is  a third  area  upon 

the  Kauffman  Assessment  battery  for  Children  (K-ABC)  as  an  instrument 
for  assessing  giftedness  in  minority  children  was  discussed  by  Kauffman 


(1984J.  Students  not  forsflrly  identified  ns  sifted  throush  stendsrdlzed 

the  use  of  the  K>ABC.  Instruoents  sudh  es  the  K-ASC  hove  assisted 
in  broadening  the  definition  of  giftodness.  In  a relatod  study, 

disabled  gifted  students  (Bausi,  , 

The  expansion  of  gifted  education  into  rural  areas  as  discussed 
by  Lupkowskl  (1984)  is  now  a reality.  Foroierly,  many  gifted  students 
in  rural  areas  were  not  being  served  effectively  due  to  lack  of 


resources,  experienced 


appropriate  facilities.  In  this 


regard,  Nelois  (1982)  reported  that  schools  and  colleges  must  work 


cooperatively  so  that  minority  students  can  be  adequately  prepared 
for  participation  in  higher  education.  Programs  discussed  which 
identified  promising  high  school  students  to  steer  them  coward  advanced 
courses  were  those  initiated  by  Indiana  University  Northwest  and  the 
Gary  (Indiana)  Public  Schools. 

The  challenge  of  educating  gifted  and  talented  students  is  ongoing. 
As  reported  by  Peldhusen  and  Treffingor  (1960),  gifted  students  have 
B wide  variety  of  needs,  both  short  and  long  term.  In  order  to  meet 
Che  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  students  the  provision  of  stinuletlng 

exomined  and  evaluated  daily  to  determine  now  end  effective  trends. 


Skills  and  Competencies 
Skills  and  Gecpetenciea  of  Gifted  Students 

Differencial  education  of  gifted  and  talented  students  has  been 
a concern  within  gifted  education.  Teachers  are  confronted  daily  with 


the  challense  of  educating  students  identified  as  gifted  who  have 
been  pieced  In  special  classes  end  progTsms  (Khatenn,  1983).  Prograias 
and  models  siust  be  carefully  selected  to  fit  the  specific  needs  of 


gifted  children.  The  role  of  gifted  students  is  of  extreme  iioportance 
when  considering  the  selection  of  s program  or  teaching  model. 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted  which  verify  that  gifted 
students  tended  to  be  extremely  independent  and  prefered  learning 
alone.  In  a study  by  Stewart  [1981),  the  Learning  Styles  Inventory 
and  the  Mowichi-Strickland  Locus  of  Control  Scale  for  Children  were 
administered  to  SOD  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  gifted  and  talented 
students  in  hew  fork  and  Connecticut.  In  addition  both  scales  were 
administered  to  383  students  from  the  general  population.  Results 
indicated  that  gifted  students  differ  in  their  styles  of  learning 

Independent  study  mothods  to  the  more  traditional  locture  method.  This 


investigation  conducted  by  Dunn  and  Price  (1980).  In  this  study,  1D9 


gifted  students  in  grades  four  through  eight  participated.  All 

showed  that  gifted  students  indicated  the  need  for  less  structure, 
exhibited  more  persistence,  and  preferred  independent  activities. 
Findings  such  as  these  which  reveal  gifted  students  to  bo  independent 
of  thought  are  consistent  with  earlier  studies  conducted  by  Torrance 
tl96S),  Feldhusen,  Treffinger,  and  Blias  [1969),  and  Terman  and  Oden 
[1947). 


Anong  the  gifted  themselves,  certain  shills  and  competencies 
have  been  studied  which  indicated  heterogeneity  within  the  gifted 
group.  Perrone,  Chan,  and  Pribyl  (1985)  administered  a battery 
of  self>report  inventories  to  a sample  of  81  elementary  public 
school  gifted  and  talented  students.  1he  instruments  used  were 
designed  to  measure  affective  characteristics.  Results  indicated 
Chat  gifted  students  eahibited  learning  styles  and  co’^etencies  which 
fell  into  four  distinct  clusters  all  of  which  incorporate  independent 
thought.  Previously,  in  a similar  study  by  Perrone  and  Chan  [19821 
involving  gifted  high  school  students,  sis  cluster  areas  of  learning 
skills  and  styles  emerged. 

Gifted  students  also  tended  to  exhibit  strong  differences  from 
normal  children  in  their  acquisition  of  formal  operations  as  reported 
by  Carter  and  Orotrod  (1962).  According  to  the  results  from  the  Carter 
and  Ormrod  investigetion  gifted  students  achieved  the  stage  of  formal 
operations  more  rapidly  than  their  counterparts  in  regular  education 

presidential  scholars  who  exhibited  high  levels  of  achievement  in  a 
variety  of  secondary  school  programs  and  activities  were  surveyed. 

A questionnaire  designed  to  determine  current  status  was  completed  by 
each  of  the  subjects.  Results  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  subjects 

Although  gifted  students  as  a group  share  certain  skills,  learning 
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discussed  variations  in  conpetencies  asiong  gifted  students. 

Creatively  gifted  students  possess  certain  skills  which  laay  net  be 
fully  developed  in  verbally  gifted  students.  Verbally  gifted  students 
may  possess  certain  competencies  lacking  in  mathematically  gifted 
children.  McDonald  et  al.  caution  educators  to  be  aware  of  the 


differences  as  well  as  the  similarities. 

Personality  characteristics  of  intellectually  gifted  secondary 
students  was  the  topic  of  a study  conducted  by  Killian  (1963),  Sixty* 
three  high  school  gifted  students  and  60  high  school  regular  education 
students  were  administered  the  Junior-Senior  High  School  Personality 
Questionnaire  (HSPQ).  Results  Indicated  that  gifted  students  preferred 
to  be  self-directed,  more  persistent,  and  self-sufficient.  Females 
were  shown  to  be  significantly  less  emotionally  stable,  individualistic. 


and  cenposed  than  males. 

It  would  appear  from  the  findings  of  the  studies  discussed  in  this 
section  that  gifted  and  talented  students  exhibit  qualitative  differences 


of  programs  and  courses  should  be  made  available  to  meet  these 
differential  needs.  In  particular,  it  is  Important  to  determine 


whether  teachers  of  gifted  students  require  specific  skills  and 


competencies  to  effectively  deliver  the  services  in  question. 

Skills  and  Competencies  of  Teachers  of  the  Gifted 

The  determination  of  skills  and  competencies  possessed  by  effective 
teachers  of  gifted  students  should  be  of  critical  importance  to  educators 
involved  in  the  area  of  gifted  and  talented.  Knowledge  of  Che  particular 


Takacs  (1983^.  Each  of  these  eodels,  though  unique 

in  their  Individual  approaches,  eephasited  the  need  for  specific  skills 
and  coepetencias  relevant  to  teachers  of  gifted  and  talented  students. 

flesibility  of  ideas  and  high  achlevehenc  on  the  pert  of  the  teacher 
are  deemed  essential.  Rogers  [1983]  discussed  teacher  skills  and 
competencies  from  within  a process  framework.  That  is,  teachers  of 
gifted  students  should  be  required  to  be  aware  of  Che  learning  process 
of  gifted  students  through  a metacognicive  approach  to  teaching  the 

raising  and  educating  such  children"  (p.  137].  Anderson  suggested  that 
among  these  skills  should  be  the  ability  to  work  within  a flexible, 

students.  Feldhusen  and  Hoover  (1984)  concurred  with  the  majority  of 
experts  In  reporting  that  gifted  and  talented  youth  "need  teachers  who 
have  aptitude  for  planning  high  quality  instruction  which  concentrates 
on  higher  level  thinking  skills,  organizes  concepts  and  principles  into 

cf  stlmulacing  and  generative  learning  experiences"  (p.  10}. 

specific  skills  and  competencies,  a paucity  of  empirical  daCa-based 
research  exists.  Recently,  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  funded 
the  Personnel  Competencies  Rosesreh  Project  (I98S)  directed  by  the 


Departmenc  of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida, 


Gainesville.  The  purpose  was  to  identify  and  validate  coapecencies 
of  exceptional  education  teachers  through  systematic  research 
procedures.  However,  the  area  of  gifted  education  was  not  included. 
Clearly,  the  need  to  detemine  skills  and  competencies  of  educators  of 
gifted  students  is  an  obvious  challenge  which  must  be  accepted. 

The  Delphi  Technique 


Helmer  and  associates  during  the  early  19S0s  and  fully  refined  in  the 


intended  as  a device  for  securing  group  opinions  regarding  national 
defense  problems  (Moore  g Coke,  1977;  Rossison  g Dunning,  197B). 

In  general,  "the  goal  of  most  Delphi  surveys  is  to  collect  judgments 
and  establish  consensus  about  probabilities  of  some  future  condition, 
in  terms  of  such  variables  as  time,  magnitude  and  desirability" 

(Linstone  g Turoff,  1975,  p.  42).  As  a forecasting  tool,  the  Delphi 
technique  is  one  of  several  available  to  researchers  (Tull  g Hawkins, 
1976).  Use  of  the  Delphi  in  educational  planning  in  particular  is 
considered  to  be  a most  suitable  method  for  predicting  future  events 
(Judd,  1972;  Weaver,  1971). 

Educaticmal  Application 

Since  the  conception  of  the  Delphi  technique,  a minimum  of  five 
major  uses  of  Che  Delphi  method  have  been  established  in  the  field  of 
education.  As  reported  by  Judd  (1972),  these  five  uses  are  as  follows: 


'^Delphi  oay  be  characteTixed  as  a method  for  structuring  a group 
cnmaujdcetion  process  so  that  the  process  is  effective  in  allowing  a 
group  of  individuals,  as  a whole,  to  deal  with  a complex  problem" 

(Linstone  S Turoff.  1975,  p.  3).  The  Delphi,  as  a node  of  group 
communication,  is  similar  in  certain  aspects  to  more  traditional 
modes.  However,  the  Delphi  technique  hss  two  major  advantages  over 
comparable  means  of  group  communication,  First,  use  of  the  Delphi 
allows  group  members  greater  flexibility  in  terms  of  participation. 

That  is,  the  experts  may  respond  at  their  convenience.  Second,  the 
Delphi  provides  the  expert  with  a greater  degree  of  individuelity  and 
freedom  from  restrictions  in  his  responses.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Delphi  as  it  compares  to  more  traditional  group  communication  modes 
are  presented  in  Table  S Cfinstone  S Turoff,  197Sj . For  clarification, 
the  authors  distinguished  between  Conventional  Delphi,  as  utilizing 
traditional  pencil  and  paper  format,  and  Roal-Ttmo  Delphi,  which  makes 
use  of  computer  techniques. 

Although  the  Delphi  technique  is  appropriate  for  use  in  a wide 
variety  of  areas,  certain  limitations  should  be  considered.  Criticisms 
of  Che  Delphi  include  these  leveled  by  Strauss  snd  Ziegler  (I97S) 
who  indicated  a degree  of  ambiguity  is  involved  in  both  the  questionnaires 
and  subsequent  responses.  Weaver  (I971j  reported  that  the  Delphi  is 
not  based  on  n theoretical  foundation;  however,  Linstone  and  Turoff  (197S) 
have  since  provided  such  a framework. 

In  general,  the  Delphi  technique  hss  been  used  successfully  in  the 
forecast  of  future  events  in  business,  technology,  and  education 
(Cyphert & Grant,  1971;  Peterson,  1970).  As  n research  method,  it 
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Taxonomy  of  educational  Oblcctlvaa  (Bloom.  EngleBart,  Furst,  Hill, 

B Krathwohl,  1956).  and  Fames'  (1977)  Creative  Problem  Solving  Model 
are  among  the  teaching- learning  curriculum  models  discussed  in  the 
literature  to  provide  hoses  for  differential  learning  experiences  for 
gifted  students. 

Acceleration,  enrichment,  grouping,  and  counseling  are  major 
cetogories  of  secondary  curriculum  organization  for  gifted  and  talented 
learners.  Advanced  placement  coursework,  grade  skipping,  talent  search 
programs,  super  Saturday,  academic  competition,  end  mentorships  were 
discussed  as  curricular  change  options  for  secondary  students  who  ere 
gifted  or  talented.  Computer  education  (Beasley,  19B5),  serving  rural 
gifted  students  (Lupkowski,  1986).  and  increased  cooperation  between 
school  districts  and  colleges  and  universities,  especially  in  preparing 
Black  secondary  students  for  higher  education  (Nelms,  1982)  were  noted 
as  future  areas  of  eagjhasis  in  gifted  and  talented  student  programming. 

Gifted  and  talented  students  exhibit  qualitetivo  difforences 
concerning  skills,  coi^etencies,  and  learning  styles.  They  indicated, 
however,  that  they  prefer  teachers  with  a high  level  of  cognitive- 
intellectual  ability  (Oorhout,  19B3),  as  well  as  sensitivity, 
flexibility,  commitment  to  goal  attainment,  high  energy,  curiosity,  and 

The  role  of  secondary  education  is  unclear.  Moreover,  the 
curriculum  in  many  secondary  achools  nay  not  bo  suitable  ^r  many 
secondary  exceptional  students  (McDowell  g Brown,  I97B).  In  addition, 
researchers  have  expressed  the  need  for  improved  teacher  preparation 
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in  secondBry  schools  (McOowoll  S Brown,  1978).  Gifted  progrosning,  ss 
well,  Bust  reach  a point  of  oaturstion  by  establishing  appropriate 
prograii  goal-setting,  evaluation,  and  attention  to  teacher  education 
(DetCBer,  1985).  r;e  future  is  of  the  essence  in  planning  prograns 
for  gifted  students  if  these  prognuas  are  to  become  permanent 
features  of  the  overall  educational  curriculum  (Morgan  et  el.,  1980). 
Obtaining  future  images  is  raado  possible  through  the  use  of  the  Delphi 
technique,  successfully  employed  to  forecast  future  events  in  both 
Industry  and  education  (Cyphert  8 Grant,  1971).  There  is  no  substantial 
literature  describing  future  gifted  and  talented  student  programing 
needs,  and  student  and  teacher  skills  and  competencies  in  delivering 
those  programs.  This  study  was  intended  to  fill  that  gap. 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to 


and  progranning  needs  for  gifted  secondary  students  in  public 
schools  over  the  next  decade,  to  identify  the  skills  and  oospetenoles 


appropriate  instruction  in  those  programs,  and  to  detensinc  to  what 
extent  chase  programming  needs  and  conpetencies  are  perceived  as 
similar  by  administrators  and  teachers  in  their  roles  as  effective 


fulfill  this  purpose,  data  were  collected  in  two  phases  from 
educational  personnel  involved  in  gifted  education  at  the  nstionel 
level  and  in  the  state  of  Plorida,  Chapter  111  contains  a description 
of  the  methods  used  in  preparation  for  and  implementation  of  each 
phase  of  the  study.  To  fecilitate  presentation  of  this  information 
the  chapter  has  been  divided  into  four  sections;  sample  selection 
and  participants,  development  of  research  implcnentatlon,  procedures. 


Sample  Selection  and  Participants 
The  target  population  for  Phase  I was  natioaal  experts  from 

gifted  students.  A review  of  texts,  journals,  and  monographs  for 


lltorature  contributing  to  gifted  education  published  beceeen  1975 
and  1985  was  used  to  identify  the  expert  participants  in  the  study. 
Texts  and  articles  written  by  or  about  gifted  educators  were  exanined 
for  their  conteraporariness  and  representation  of  gifted  perspective. 
Bibliographies  and  reference  lists  of  each  text  or  article  were  then 
exanined.  Originally.  22  educators  in  the  field  of  gifted  education 
froB  throughout  the  United  States  were  identified  by  the  researcher 
as  experts  based  on  their  having  net  tho  following  criteria: 

1.  Nunerous  publlcations--the  number  of  professional  articles 
published  in  refereed  journals  exceeded  25. 

2.  Scholarly  presentations--the  number  of  papers  presented 
and/or  addresses  delivered  to  professions!  conferences,  synposiums, 
and/or  conventions  nationally  and  internationally  exceeded  IS. 

3.  Organisational  visibility — the  number  of  organization 

leadership  held  in  organizations  or  councils  in  The  area  of  gifted 
education  and/or  the  positions  held  on  editorial  boards  of  scholarly 
publications  exceeded  ID. 

Each  of  the  22  identified  experts  was  mailed  a packet  which 
contained  the  following:  (a)  cover  letter  requesting  participation 

in  the  study,  (b)  reply  form  on  which  to  record  responses  to  Che  three 
questions  investigating  future  gifted  programs  and  the  teacher  and 
student  skills  needed  in  those  programs,  and  (c)  a postage-paid  return 


envelope.  (Letters  end  instninents  used  in  the  Delphi  study  can 
be  found  In  Appendix  A.)  Experts  were  asked  to  return  the  completed 
form  within  three  weeks.  Of  the  22  experts  contacted,  LO  responded 
to  Che  request  by  Identifying  future  gifted  progmns  and  student  end 
teacher  skills  and  competencies  needed  to  implement  those  programs. 
Although  the  Delphi  method  has  been  used  with  research  samples 

as  Che  mlninun  senile  number  for  this  study.  All  10  national  exports 
indicated  a willingness  to  participate  in  the  Delphi  procedure  end, 
although  follow-up  letters  and  telephone  calls  were  required,  all 
10  experts  completed  the  three  phases  of  the  procedure. 

Detemlning  to  what  extent  the  program  needs  and  competencies 

similar  by  administrators  and  teachers  in  their  roles  ns  effective 
delivery  agents  of  these  progroms  in  the  state  of  Florida  was  the 
purpose  of  Phase  II.  A stratified  random  sampling  design  was  used 
to  identify  participants  in  this  phase  of  the  study.  To  identify 
administrator  participants  a list  of  all  07  school  districts  and  their 
district  level  administrators  was  obtained  from  the  Florida  Education 
Directory,  19S$-80.  According  to  David  Ashbum  (personal  communication, 
March  10,  1986],  a state  of  Florida  consultant  for  secondary  education, 
the  list  of  administrators  was  accurate  and  up-to-date.  The  list  of 


administrators' 


rosponsibility  an  adninistrator  had  in  a particular  school  district 
and  its  relation  to  gifted  education-  The  three  types  of  administrators 
who  participated  are  as  follows: 

1.  General  Adnlni5trator--Cho5fl  individuals  whose  isajor 


for  students  enrolled 


classes.  The  diffusion  of  duties  of  a General  Administrator  were 
diverso  and  covered  a wide  range  of  activities. 

2.  Director  of  Exceptional  Student  Education — those  individuals 
whoso  major  responsibility  was  to  focus  on  the  educational  programming 
needs  for  students  enrolled  in  exceptional  education  programs. 

3.  Coordinator  of  Gifted  Edwation->those  individuals  whose  major 
responsibility  was  to  focus  solely  upon  Che  educational  progranraing 
needs  for  those  students  enrolled  in  gifted  education  classes.  The 
diffusion  of  duties  of  a Director  of  Excopcional  Student  Education 

are  less  diverse  and  cover  a narrower  range  of  adninistracive  tasks 
chan  those  of  a General  Administrator  but  are  more  diverse  and  cover 
a broader  range  of  administrative  duties  than  those  of  a Coordinator 


Florida,  30%  were  individuals  in  the  General  Adminiscrecor  category, 
67%  were  individuals  in  Che  Director  of  Exceptional  Student  Education 
category,  and  16%  were  individuals  in  the  Coordinator  of  Gifted 

The  name  of  each  administrator  was  placed  on  a 


category. 


csTd.  Cards  were  divided  into  stacks  according  to  cKeir  Genera] 
Administrator,  Director  of  Exceptional  Student  Education,  or 
Coordinator  of  Gifted  Education  designation.  Ten  cards  uere  randool/ 

designation  were  selected  as  the  necessary  minimum  sample  for  a total 
of  30  adeinistrator  participants  in  Phase  11  of  the  study.  The 
administrators  selected  Cn*30J  uere  mailed  a packet  consisting  of  the 
following:  (a)  cover  letter  requesting  participation,  (b)  demographic 

information  form,  (c)  reply  form  on  whioh  quostionnaire  items  were 

responded  within  a six-week  period.  A follow-up  letter  was  sent 

r responses  needed  for  the  administrator  sample  ii 
e study  were  received.  (See  Appendix  B for  Phase  II  lec 


To  identify  Phase  11  teacher  participants,  a list  of  all  secondary 
schools  in  the  state  of  Florida  (and  the  name  of  their  principals]  which 
offered  advanced  or  advanced  placement  coursework  was  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida.  The  accuracy  of 
the  list  was  verified  by  Dave  Ashbum  (personal  communication,  February 
24,  19S6],  a consultant  in  secondary  education.  Each  school  was  assigned 
to  an  administrative  subset  based  upon  the  type  of  district  level 
administrator  employed  in  that  district  in  which  the  school  was  located. 
For  example,  a school  in  a district  where  the  administrator  was  a 
General  Administrator  was  assigned  to  the  General  Administrator  category. 


of  the  21$  secondary  schools  1; 
advanced  or  advanced  placenenc  couri 
General  Adiainistrator  category,  S7V 


placed  under  the  Director 


of  Exceptional  Student  Education  category,  and  31\  uere  placed  under 
the  Coordinator  of  Gifted  Education  category.  The  ntuae  of  each  school 
and  its  principal  were  placed  on  a card.  Cards  were  then  divided  into 
stachs  according  to  their  General  Adailnistrator,  Director  of  Exceptional 
Student  Education,  or  Coordinator  of  Gifted  Education  designation. 

Ten  cards  were  randomly  seleeted  from  each  stack.  Ten  were  selected 
as  the  necessary  Binimuai  sample  to  match  the  sample  of  adninistrators 
from  each  category  participating  in  Phase  II.  The  principals  selected 
were  nailed  a packet  which  contained  the  following:  (a)  a cover  letter 

soliciting  cooperation  in  identifying  the  names  of  three  teachers  of 
advanced  or  advanced  placenenc  courses  in  their  school  for  Che  current 
acndemlc  year  and  (b)  a postage-paid  return  envelope.  Principals  were 
asked  Co  respond  within  two  weeks.  (See  Letter  to  Principals  in 
Appendix  8.) 


Of  the  principals  contacted.  70k  of  the  principals  or  their  design 
replied  to  the  request  by  identifying  three  teachers  of  advanced  or 
advanced  placement  courses  in  their  schools.  From  each  list  of  three 
names  every  second  and  third  name  were  chosen  to  be  included  in  the 
comparative  phase  of  the  study.  If  only  two  names  were  submitted,  both 
teachers  were  included.  If  only  one  name  was  submitted,  that  teacher  w 
included.  If  both  teachers  contacted  from  one  school  responded,  the 
first  response  received  was  used  sc  that  only  one  response  per  school 


responding  principals,  At  least  20  teacher  contacts  were  secured  for 
each  level  of  adeiniscratlve  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  gifted 
education  (General  Adainlstrator,  Director  of  Exceptional  Student 
Education,  and  Coordinator  of  Gifted  Education).  This  nueber  offered 
an  even  greater  approxlsation  of  the  total  population  of  teachers  chan 
Che  necessary  BiniUB  so  chat  there  would  be  10  teachers  included  in 
each  of  the  three  adeinistrative  designations. 

Teachers  were  Bailed  a packet  which  consisted  of  the  following: 

(a)  a cover  letter  requesting  cooperation,  (b)  deaographic  inforoation 
fonas,  (c)  reply  for*  on  which  questionnaire  itosis  were  rated,  and  (d) 
one  postage~paid  return  envelope.  (See  Appendix  S for  inscrueentstion 
used  in  Phase  II.)  Adiinistrators  and  teachers  were  asked  to  conplete 
itOB  ratings  on  the  sane  questionnaire  generated  by  the  experts  in 
Phase  I of  the  study.  Teachers  wore  asked  to  respond  within  three 
weeks.  By  the  end  of  three  weeks,  21  of  the  30  requested  teacher 
deBographic  Inforaation  foras  and  questionnaires  had  been  returned, 
a response  rate  of  70».  Follow-up  letters  to  individuals  who  had  not 
returned  their  inforaation  sheets  and  questionnaires  resulted  in  the 
receipt  of  the  renaining  nine  responses  required  to  achieve  BiniBua 
sample  aBount  (see  Appendix  8 for  Follow-Up  letter  to  Teachers). 

This  process  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  the  30  teacher  responses  needed 
for  the  cOBpletion  of  Phase  II  of  the  study. 

The  design  of  the  study  resulted  in  a group  of  10  national  exports 
in  the  field  of  gifted  education  responding  to  a Bultlple-round  Delphi 


(Level  III) 


of  the  Sifted.  College  B* 


d Review,  The  Joumal  of  Experlnenta  1 


Journal  of  Educational  Research. 


Education,  Today’s  Education, 

DeBonetration  of  excellence  In  research  for  these  experts  within  the 
area  of  publications  also  included  an  average  of  47  authored  or 
coauthored  boohs,  booh  chapters,  booh  reviews,  eonographs,  and  technical 
letters  to  editors. 

2.  Scholarly  presentations.  The  10  experts  delivered  addresses 
and/or  presented  papers  at  an  average  of  91  professional  conferences, 
synposiums,  and/or  conventions  nationally  and  internationally,  such 
as  the  Anerican  Psychological  Association,  the  Aaerican  Educational 
Research  Association,  Conference  on  Gifted  and  Talented  Students,  Che 
National  Society  for  Progranaed  Instruction,  the  Aaerican  Psychological 
Association,  the  International  Conference  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  the  National  Council  on  Maasuresient  in  Education,  the 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Psychoiogy,  the  National  Association 
for  Gifted  Children,  the  Creative  Probleo  Solving  Institute,  the 
International  Seninar  on  Gifted  Education,  and  various  state  and 
regional  associations  for  Che  gifted.  Six  experts  delivered  an  average 
of  three  heynote  addresses  at  conferences  such  as  Ingeniun  2P0P  in 
South  Africa,  at  various  state  associations  for  the  gifted,  and  at 
conferences  sponsored  by  various  universities  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  10  experts  conducted  an  average  of  22  workshops  or 
directed  Sluwner  courses  and/or  programs  for  school  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents. 


3.  Organisational  visibility.  Tha  10  participating  exports 


as  the  Katlonal  Association  for  Gifted  Children,  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Anerican  Association  for  Gifted  Children,  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  World  Council  for  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children,  and  Who's  Who  in  America.  Many  of  the  experts  were 
felloes  in  organizations  such  as  the  Anerican  Statistical  A 


and  the  Anerican  Psychological  Association.  Several  had  held  positions 
of  leadership  such  as  the  role  of  president,  honorary  director,  taenber 
of  the  board  of  directors,  chairpersons  of  comitcees,  and  nenbers 
of  executive  coenittees  in  organizations  such  as  the  Anerican 
Psychological  Association.  National  Association  for  Gifted  Children, 
and  the  World  Council  for  Gifted  and  Talented  Children,  The  experts, 
in  addition,  showed  the  following  evidence  of  national  activity  in  the 
area  of  organizational  visibility:  they  participated  in  the  drafting 

of  an  average  of  23  research  and/or  training  grants;  all  had  served  as 
educational  consultants  on  the  education  of  the  gifted  and  talented  and 


on  curriculun  developetent  and  policy  coraalctees;  all  had  been  honored 
as  recipients  of  both  distinguished  scholsr  awards  and  certificates  of 
recognition  for  contributions  to  the  gifted  and  talented;  and  all  had 
been  either  editors,  associate  editors,  consulting  editors,  book 
review  editors,  or  nanbers  of  the  editorial  board  for  publications 
S“sh  as  Gifted  Child  Quarterly.  NSPl  Bulletin.  N5P1  Newsletter.  Roeper 
Review,  The  Education  Psycholoalst.  and  Journal  for  the  Education  of  the 


I 


Phase  I!  Participants 

The  participants  were  30  administrators  and  30  teachers  from 
three  different  types  of  administrative  districts  throughout  the  67 
counties  in  the  State  of  Piorida.  Of  the  total  30  administrators, 

16  wore  female  and  14  eere  male.  Of  the  30  administrators,  27  aere 
white  and  3 were  black.  Their  ages  ranged  from  51  to  6S.  They 
presented  a wide  range  of  certification  areas  including  ndministration, 
English,  math,  science,  art,  homo  economics,  and  physical  education. 
Before  becoming  administrators.  IS  of  the  30  taught  in  the  classroom 
from  7 to  12  years.  Demographic  characteristics  of  administrators  by 
level  of  administrative  responsibility  for  gifted  education  are 
presented  in  Table  6. 

Of  the  30  teachers  selected,  24  were  female  and  6 were  male. 

Of  the  30  teachers,  27  wore  white  and  3 were  black.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  26  to  63.  Years  of  teaching  experience  ranged  from  one  to  over 
18.  Certification  areas  included  English,  math,  science,  social 
studies,  home  economics,  music,  business,  and  exceptionol  student 
education.  Of  the  50  teachers,  16  taught  in  secondary  schools  in  which, 
including  themselves,  there  were  less  than  6 advanced/advanced  placement 
teachers  employed.  Twenty-five  of  the  30  teachers  taught  In  schools 
in  which  Che  total  student  enrollment  ranged  from  lQQl-2500. 

Demographic  characterlstles  of  teachers  by  level  of  assignment  to 
administrators'  responsibility  for  gifted  education  are  presented  in 
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Daaographlc  Charactariatics  of  Adainistrators  by  Leva!  of 
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Table  6 — Continued 
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7 — Continued 


Instrumentation 

The  research  instrumenc  used  in  the  stud/  was  developed  b/ 
experts  who  participated  in  the  Delphi  technique  in  Phase  1.  The 
sane  instnuBont  was  completed  by  administretors  and  teachers  in  Phase 
II  for  coi^arative  purposes. 

Phase  1 Questionnaire 

The  primary  goal  of  Phase  1 was  to  use  a Delphi  technique  (Rasp, 
1973)  to  collect  survey  information  from  a panel  of  national  experts 
in  the  field  of  gifted  education.  Infomation  in  three  areas  was 
sought:  (a)  the  future  currlcuiun  end  programs  which  should  be 

gifted  secondary  students,  (b)  the  shills  and  competencies  gifted 
secondary  students  will  need  to  successfully  conqileta  these  programs, 
and  (c)  the  skills  and  competencies  teachers  of  gifted  secondary 
students  will  need  to  successfully  deliver  these  programs. 


Phase  It  Questionnaire 

The  goal  of  the  second  phase  o 
administrators  and  teachers  in  the 
extent  to  which  their  responses  wer 


Che  study  was  to  obtain,  from 
nt  and  teachers  skills  in  those 


programs  which  were  defined  by  the  experts  in  Phase  I,  The  seme 
questionnaire  developed  and  utilized  by  the  experts  in  Phase  I was 
used  for  comparative  purposes  in  Phase  II. 


Procedures 


After  obtaining  the  naaes  of  the  22  national  experts  as  described 
previously,  packets  for  Round  I of  the  multiple-round  Delphi  procedure 
were  prepared  for  each  export.  Each  pocket  contained  (a)  a cover 
letter;  (b)  three  open-ended  questions  invostigating  future  programs, 
student  skills,  end  teacher  skills;  and  (c]  a postage-paid  return 
envelope.  The  packets  uere  nailed  directly  to  the  22  national  experts. 

Of  the  22  experts  contacted,  7 returned  conpleted  Round  1 questionnaires, 
B response  race  of  32k.  Follcv-up  letters  and  personal  telephone  contact 
to  individuals  who  had  failed  to  return  their  questionnaires  by  the 
specified  deadline  resulted  in  the  return  of  three  iiore  responses, 
bringing  the  total  response  rate  on  the  Round  I instrment  to  10,  the 
required  nininun  sai^Ie. 


they  were  received, 
responses  were  edit) 


e first  round  of  questionnaires  were  recorded  as 
Approxiiiacely  two  weeks  after  the  return  deadline, 
1 to  avoid  duplication.  For  example,  if  one  or 


more  of  Che  experts  submitted  the  same  response,  the  response  was  listed 
one  time  only  on  the  subsequent  Round  31  and  Round  11  questionnaires. 
Responses  for  each  question  were  arranged  topically  for  purposes  of 
OTganitation  nnd  clarity.  In  Round  I,  16b  content  items  were  generated 
by  the  experts  for  the  three  questions  central  to  this  research.  After 
editing  and  arranging,  these  166  content  items  were  grouped  to  aid 

and  programs  was  grouped  into  the  following  four  subsets  containing 


it«as  of  siniLar  fora:  core  courses  and  progrAos,  specieliied  courses 

and  progrAjHS,  off-cas^us  courses  and  programs,  end  support  services 
for  courses  and  prograsis.  Opinion  of  skills  and  coapecencies  for 
studoics  was  grouped  into  the  following  three  subsets:  skills  needed 

by  students,  knowledge  needed  by  students,  and  personal  characteristics 
needed  by  students.  Expert  opinion  of  teacher  skills  end  coapecencies 
was  grouped  into  four  subsets:  skills  and  coinpecencies  needed  by 

teachers,  knowledge  needed  by  teachers,  experience  needed  by  teachers, 
and  personal  characteristics  needed  by  teachers.  Important  domains 
were  represented  within  each  subset  and  included  Che  following: 

1.  core  courses  and  programs  was  grouped  under  Che  three  domain 
clusters  of  acceleration,  enrichsient,  and  multiple  aptitudes; 

2.  specialized  courses  and  programs  was  grouped  under  Che  three 
domain  clusters  of  creative,  productive  thinking,  and  cognitive; 

3.  flff'Canpus  courses  and  programs  was  grouped  under  the  two 
doBain  clusters  of  occeleretion  and  enrichmeat; 

4.  sujiport  servlcos  for  courses  and  programs  was  grouped  under 
the  domain  clusters  of  affective  and  administrative; 

domain  clusters  of  scholastic  and  personal; 

7.  personal  characteristics  needed  by  students  was  grouped  under 


B.  skills  and  coapetencies  needed  by  teachers  was  grouped 
under  Che  three  dooain  clusters  of  professional  qualities,  clossrooe 
teaching,  and  huaan  relations; 

9.  knowledge  needed  by  teachers  was  grouped  under  the  three 
dooain  clusters  of  professional,  academic,  and  affective; 

ID.  experience  needed  by  teachers  was  grouped  under  the  domain 
experience;  and 

11.  personal  characteristics  needed  by  teachers  was  grouped  under 
human  relations. 


Question  content,  tontent  item  subset,  and  content  domain  for  expert 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  future  gifted  curriculum  and  programs  end 
Cor  student  and  teacher  akills  end  presented  in  Table  8. 

In  Keund  11  experts  were  mailed  a packet  containing  the  following 
(a)  a cover  letter,  Cb]  questionnaire  form  with  edited  and  grouped 
Item  content  responses  described  above,  and  (c)  a postage~paid  return 
envelope.  The  experts  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  the  groups'  content 


responses  in  teres  of  whether  they  felt  the  responses  were  (1) 
lys  needed,"  (2]  "highly  needed,"  (3)  "moderately  needed,"  (4) 
lom  needed,"  or  (S]  "never  needed"  in  gifted  programming. 
Approximately  two  weeks  after  the  return  deadline,  ratings  for  each 
were  analysed  to  determine  item  medians.  The  median  was  selected 
because  it  has  been  reported  as  the  most  suitable  measure  of  central 


procedure  (Delbecq  et  a].. 


investigation 


the  Delphi 


In  Round  111  experts  were  mailed  a packet  containing  the 
folloulng;  Ca)  a cover  letter,  (b)  (jiiestionnaire  fora  with  item 
nedlans  and  individual  ratings  if  they  differed  from  the  median  by 
more  Chen  one,  (c)  discussion  sheet  on  which  to  explain  their  individual 
rating  if  they  chose  to  maintain  it  over  the  median,  and  (d)  postage- 
paid  return  envelope.  (See  Appendix  A for  all  Phase  I instruments.) 

The  third  round  questionnaire,  developed  from  the  second  round 
questionnaire,  consisted  of  the  same  lists  as  the  second  round 
questionnaire.  In  addition,  the  third  round  questionnaire  included 
Che  nodi an  for  each  item  as  well  as  the  individual  expert's  rating  if 
it  differed  by  more  then  one.  The  experts  were  asked  to  explain  on  e 
discussion  sheet  their  individual  ratings  if  they  chose  to  naincaln 
their  one-point  deviation  from  the  median  rating,  Approximately  two 
weeks  after  receipt  of  the  Round  III  questionnaires  and  discussion 
sheets  a thank  you  note  to  all  experts  was  mailed. 

In  Phase  I the  10  experts  expressed  opinions  about  the  future  of 
gifted  secondary  programs  based  on  their  personal  experience  and  level 
of  expertise  in  Round  I.  Medians  were  generated  by  Round  17,  while 
minority  opinion  was  generated  by  Round  III.  In  reading  the  lists  of 
responses  and  medians  it  is  evident  that  a smaller  rating  was  a group 
judgment  that  Che  response  was  more  likely  needed  to  provide  appropriate 
future  educational  opportunities.  In  turn,  a larger  median  rating  was 


Procedures 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  curriculua  and  prograuing 
needs  for  gifted  secondary  students  in  public  schools,  to  identify  the 


shills  and  coepetencies  for  appropriate  instruction  required  by  gifted 
secondary  students  and  their  teachers LPhase  1),  and  to  detereine  how 
these  adalnlstratlve  progransslng  needs  and  conpetencies  are  perceived 
as  sieilar  by  adalnlstrators  and  teachers  In  their  roles  as  effective 
delivery  agents  of  these  programs  in  Che  State  of  Florida  CFhase  11}. 
Following  identification  of  the  Phose  11  participants  (adniniscrators 
and  teachers},  packets  were  nailed  directly  Co  these  individuals. 

Packets  contained  (a]  a cover  letter,  {b)  deeographic  infomacion  sheets, 
[c]  questionnaire  font  on  which  to  record  responses,  and  (d)  a postage- 
paid  return  envelope.  [See  Appendix  S for  Phase  11  inscruaentacion.J 

Phose  II  of  the  study  involved  the  use  of  Che  Round  III  questionnaire 
as  developed  in  Phase  1 by  the  panel  of  experts,  but  without  the  aedian 


level  adisinistrators  and  teachers  of  gifted  secondary  students.  The 


subsets  with  heterogeneity  among  subsets  as  discussed  previously.  Each 
type  of  sdninistrative  group  was  based  on  the  diffusion  of  responsibilities 
an  adainlstrator  had  in  a particular  school  district  and  its  relation  to 
gifted  education.  The  total  mmber  of  adRiniscracors  in  the  saople  was  3D. 


saae  three  subsets  as  the  adniniscracors.  Each  teacher  was  assigned 
CO  a subset  based  upon  the  type  of  district  level  adninistrator 
eeployed  in  that  district  where  the  teacher  was  also  anployed.  Three 


types  of  teachers  were  chosen  to  participate  in  Phase  II  and  Che 
total  number  of  teachers  selected  to  participate  was  30. 

Administrators  end  teachers  were  asked  to  provide  demographic 
information  and  questionnaire  responses  as  a measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  administrators'  responses  and  teachers'  responses  were  similar 
regarding  the  importance  of  future  gifted  programs  and  the  student  and 
teacher  skills  and  competencies  needed  to  make  those  programs  effective. 


Ihe  some  instrustent  was  completed  by  administrators  end  teachers  for 
coa^arative  purposes.  The  questionnaires  reflected  finalized  data  for 


the  166  content  item  responses  generated  by  the  panel  of  experts  in 
Phase  t.  A comparison  of  the  administrators'  responses  for  selected 
content  Item  groupings  was  made  with  the  teachers'  responses  for 
selected  content  item  groupings  using  appropriate  statiatlcal  analyses. 
Data  were  analyzed  using  analysis  of  variance  which  is  appropriate 
when  comparing  the  means  of  two  or  isore  groups. 


Treatment  of  the  Data 


Data  from  Phase  1 were  recorded  and  edited  to  avoid  duplication 
as  they  were  returned  to  the  researcher.  Since  analysis  of  Pound  I 


questionnaires  consisted  of  listing  and  editing  Che  166  content  item 
responses  as  discussed  previously,  no  statistical  manipulation  was 
nacassary.  Analysis  of  Round  11.  however,  involved  finding  the  oeedian 
of  the  responses  for  esch  Item  on  the  questionnaire.  The  median  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  measure  of  central  tendency  for  this 
phase  of  the  investigation  because  the  questionnaire  used  on  ordinal 
scale,  the  mean  may  have  been  influenced  by  extreme  scores,  and  the 
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Doda  nay  have  been  nisleading  in  certain  instances  (Pelbecq  et  al., 
197S).  The  analysis  for  Round  111  consisted  of  recording  individual 
minority  opinion  expressed  when  an  expert  chose  to  naintain  sure 
than  a one-point  deviation  from  the  median  on  any  content  Itea, 

Data  froD  Phase  tl  were  obtained  from  60  subjects  selected 
throughout  the  67  public  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Florida.  IVo 
indcpenJenc  variables  were  arranged  in  a 2 X 3 factorial  design  to 


conpare  responses  of  personnel  operating  in  systems  with  different 
levels  of  adednistrative  diffusion.  The  first  factor  referred  to  as 
participant  level  had  two  personnel  categories  represented:  Clj 

sdninistretors  and  C2]  teachers,  The  second  factor  referred  to  as 
diffusion  level  had  three  levels  represented:  (1)  General  Administrators, 

with  administrative  responsibilities  related  to  regular  education, 
exceptional  student  education,  and  gifted  education;  (2)  Directors  of 
Sxceptional  Student  Education,  with  administrative  responsibilities 
related  to  exceptional  student  education  and  gifted  education;  and  (3) 
Coordinators  of  Gifted  Education,  with  administrative  responsibllltlea 
related  to  gifted  education  only.  Each  comparative  group  was  comprised 
of  10  subjects. 

Dependent  variables  were  mean  rating  scores  reflecting  opinions 
about  the  is^ortance  of  core,  specialized,  off-campus,  and  support 
services  for  courses  and  programs;  the  importance  of  skills,  knowledge, 
and  e:^erlence  needed  by  students;  and  the  importance  of  skills,  knowledge, 
experience,  and  personal  characteristics  needed  by  teachers  in  future 


gifted  secondery  programs. 


using  Che  response  neons  on  Che  questionnaire  as  Che  unit  of  analysis. 
Statlsclcol  options  were  selected  to  coapuce  nean  scores  and  standard 
deviations  for  each  of  the  subsets  of  content  iceas.  Narrative 
sumaries  of  the  data  and  iaplications  to  be  drai^  fron  then  arc  found 
in  Chapters  IV  end  V,  respectively. 


The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  identify  future  curriculuit  and 
programs  for  gifted  secondary  students,  to  Identify  the  skills  and 
conpetoncies  needed  by  students  and  teachers  in  those  prograas,  and 
to  deternine  to  what  extent  these  programs  and  skills  and  competencies 
were  perceived  as  similar  by  administrators  and  teachers  in  their  roles 
as  delivery  agents  of  these  programs  in  the  state  of  Florida.  This 
chapter  presents  Che  results  of  Che  study.  Data  from  questionnaires 
in  both  Phase  I and  Phase  11  wore  compiled  and  are  discussed  herein. 

The  chapter  is  compiled  of  six  sections  corresponding  to  the  questions 
formally  stated  for  each  phase  in  Chapter  I.  For  clarity,  Che  main 

comparison  of  Che  importance  of  future  curriculum,  adninlscracor  and 
teacher  comparison  of  the  importance  of  scudenc  skills,  and  administrator 
and  teacher  comparison  of  Che  importance  of  teacher  skills. 

Expert  Opinion  of  the  Importance  of  Future 

in  response  to  the  research  question  addressing  specific  curriculum 


IIS 


and  pro£raas.  These  62  Itens  were  grouped  into  four  subsets,  each 
of  which  contained  iteas  of  similar  form;  core  coursos  end  prograns, 
specialized  courses  and  programs,  off-canpus  courses  and  programs, 

gave  to  the  first  subset,  core  courses  and  prograns,  was  the  first 


area  to  be  addressed. 

Core  Courses  and  frograi 

Espert  opinion  of  core  courses  and  prograns,  containing  22  itens, 
was  grouped  under  the  throe  domain  clusters  of  acceleration,  enrichment 
and  nulclple  aptitudes.  Content  domain,  item  content,  and  median 
rating  of  expert  opinion  of  the  importance  of  core  courses  and  prograns 


Under  the  ecceleration  domain,  expert  opinion  pieced  great 
importance  on  two  future  progrens,  aa  evidenced  b/  high  median  ratings- 
those  with  various  acceleration  options  and  those  containing  honors 
courses.  These  two  highly  rated  content  items  received  minority 
opinions  which  emphasized  that  acceleration  options  and  honors  courses, 
to  have  impact,  must  be  individualized,  unstructured,  flexible,  and 
taught  on  a high  cognitive  level. 

■niere  were  four  items  under  the  acceleration  domain  which  received 
above  average  Tatings->curriculun  with  advanced  placement  courses, 
curriculum  with  Purdue  model  structure,  curriculum  with  SlIPY  structure, 
and  curriculum  with  teaching  units  for  each  secondary  level  discipline. 
The  curriculum  format  provision  of  a multisenrlce  program  with  Purdue 


produced  one  minority  opinion. 
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Curriculun  in  career  preparedness 

CurriculuB  leading  to  basic 

intellectual  training 

Curriculun  of  basic  disciplines  for 


Curriculin  guided  by  LTI  Connission  . 2.5 
guidelines 


Curriculun  which 


student-innovated  2.S 


Curriculun  with  nininal  acadenic, 
standardised  guidelines 


this  Dodel  was  not  new,  did  not  include  provisions  for  technological 
change,  and  seeaed  redundant.  It  was,  therefore,  never  needed. 


Expert  opinion  indicated  that  the  international  baccalaureate 
format  as  an  acceleration  item  was  average  at  best.  Minority  opinion 
for  this  content  Item  lepresented  the  most  divergent  expert  ratings; 
one  rater  indicated  the  option  was  always  needed,  while  another  argued 
chat  this  approach  has  not  proved  successful  and  is  never  needed. 

Curriculun  with  updated  approaches  to  develop  cognition  in  eajor 
disciplines,  however,  was  consistently  regarded  as  successful  enough 
to  be  listed  by  experts  as  the  only  always  needod  item  within  six 
areas  of  importance  represented  in  the  enrichment  domain.  No  minority 
opinions  were  received  for  this  highest  rated  item.  Of  those  enrichment 
items  with  above  average  expert  ratings,  two  build  on  an  administrative 
format  Ccurriculum  using  a sniltidisciplinary  approach  and  curriculum 
stressing  product  deveiopment)  and  two  build  on  a sociological 

stressing  coBBicmenc  Co  one’s  fellow  man).  Minority  opinions  were 
generated  for  both  types  of  items.  One  rater  commented  that  curriculum 
must  always  stress  individual  student  need  and  should  not  merely  stress 
product  development.  The  content  items  with  cultural  and  humanitarian 
emphasis  received  both  higher  and  lower  ratings  of  importance  because 


Professional  bias 


multiple  aptitudes,  a core 


lin  in  which  nine  curriculum  opinions 


represented. 


The  individual 


iaportent  by  9 of  the 

n ninority  opinion  on  i 
the  aedian  insisting  tl 
since  nobody  really  knt 


D experts  was  a core  prograa  with  a curriculua 
the  total  individual,  The  one  expert  expressing 

ws  how  Co  do  what  this  itea  proposes. 

Seven  of  the  nine  curriculua  options  within  aultiple  aptitudes 
were  rated  above  average  by  Che  experts.  These  were  curricula  which 
have  the  following  chorocteristica:  hcoogeneous  groupings,  career 

preparedness,  Che  basic  for  overall  intellectual  deveLopnent  within 
a liberal  education,  guidelines  furnished  by  Che  LTI  Coonission,  and 
coaponents  which  are  student-innovated.  There  ware  no  ninority  opinions 


expressed  for  any  of  these  i 
expressed  for  a curriculum  ■ 


.e  experts  surveyed  chose 
. Table  9.  Considered  so 


rove  average  ratings, 
c opinion  for  future  progrouing  w 
ith  nininal  acadesic  scandardited  c< 
s totally  ineffective  by  all  the  experts, 
ninority  opinions  noted,  the  nojoricy  of 
> agree  with  the  median  racings  displayed 
Inportant  for  the  development  of  core 
s dealing  with  various 


acceleration  opportunities  and  the  provision  of  honors  courses, 
enrichment  options  which  use  updated  materials  to  develop  cognition 
in  all  discipline  areas,  and  the  multiple  aptitudes  curriculun  which 
develops  the  total  iadividuel.  Only  2 of  the  22  core  progron  opinions 


(currlculuB  stressing  the  Seconder/  Triad>TaJent  Pool  end  cuttIcuIub 
with  ninieel  ocadenic,  standardized  guidelines)  received  average  and 
below  average  ratings.  High  ratings  for  these  collective  opinions 
indicated  expert  agreeaent  Chet  the  suggestions  listed  for  core 
progreneiing  are  likely  to  provide,  in  the  proper  setting,  appropriate 
curricula  for  gifted  secondary  students. 

In  addition  to  Che  collective  acceptance  given  core  prograanlng, 
experts  agreed  chat  gifted  secondary  students  Bust  select  fron 

this  ares  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Specialized  Courses  end  Prograas 

Under  Che  specialized  courses  and  programs  subset,  19  Iteis  were 
grouped  in  the  three  donain  clusters  of  creative,  productive,  and 

of  expert  opinion  of  Che  ioportance  of  specialized  courses  and  prograas 


Experts  indicated  that  opinions  for  prograes  placed  under  the 
cognitive  doeiain  were  ieiportant  enough  to  generate  no  ratings  below 
above  average.  Highly  respected  were  three  prograe  options  in  particular — 
those  with  consistent  creative  opportunities,  chose  with  an  eiephasls 
on  Che  developnent  of  the  visual  and  perforaing  arts,  and  chose  with 
creative  probleia-solving  opportunities.  Despite  the  inportance  given 
the  visual  and  perforaing  arts  and  creativity  in  general,  ainoricy 


ExpTt  aplnion  of  l»porHmca  of  Specialiied  Ceuraes  and  PTOgruas 


Content  Oonaln  Itea  Content  Median  Rating 


Progr&BS  with  creative  /et  criticol 

Programs  with  consistent  opportunities 
for  creativity 


Prograns  which  explore  the  "unknown" 
Progreas  with  futures  research 
Programs  with  sleiulation  games 


Productive  thinking  Prograns  with  stress  on  critical  1 

dialogue 

Programs  offering  unlimited  individual  1 

Prograns  with  varied  special  electives  1. 

Prograns  with  leadership  opportunities  2 

Programs  with  special  editions  of  2 


Cognitive 


Programs 


process  {not  content!  2 

studies  of  noesis  2 


Content  Donain 


Iten  Content 


Stedlan  Rating 


Prograns  with  resource  rooais  3 

Prograns  with  conputer-asaiated  3 

instruction 

Prograns  with  notaphorical , mechanical.  3 

and  nathematical  analogs 


Reaching  into  the  "unhnownt"  hoMovcrt  was  given  greater  inporcance 
than  creativity.  According  to  expert  opinion,  futures  research  and 
exploration  into  the  unknown  received  above  average  ratings.  Three 


individuals,  however,  saw  futures  research  as  less  than  above  average 
in  prograas  only  when  it  has  been  integrated  into  a bronder  curriculum 


with  a social  sciences  emphasis. 

The  importance  of  simulation  games  was  rated  above  average,  but 
as  a separate  course,  the  games  received  two  minority  opinions.  These 
two  raters  stressed  that  these  games  are  over-emphasized  and  merely 
distract  froei  a regular  academic  format,  riinority  opinion  emphasized 
a lack  of  productive  thinking  in  game-iike  progranning. 

Productive  thinking,  per  se,  was  stressed  by  experts  ss  the  second 
content  domain  under  specialized  courses.  The  domain  contained  six 
content  areas.  Three  of  them  were  regarded  as  highly  important,  with 
always  needed  ratings:  those  with  stress  on  dialogue  which  is 

critical,  those  with  unlimited  options,  and  those  with  varied  special 
i stressing  unlimited  individual  options  and 
special  electives  received  minority  opinions. 

•r  ratings  for  these  two  areas  lower  than  the 
It  the  options  wore  undesirable  and  should  not  be 
lad,  high-level  acsdomic  program  which  should 


electives.  The  ii 
prograas  with  ver: 

1Vo  experts  kept  i 
median,  insisting 
substituted  for  a broad,  high-level 
already  exist  in  secondary  schools. 

Above  average  ratings  within  t 


i productive  thinking  domain  wi 


given  to  programs  offering  opportunities  in  leadership,  special 


12S 


editions  of  existing  required  courses,  and  soeatics.  Consensus  of 
ratings  in  this  area  eas  achieved  aith  no  siinority  opinions  received. 

Three  items  in  the  cognitive  dosain  suggested  teaching  and 
planning  strategies  as  psrt  of  their  prograraalng  format.  Programs 
with  process  (not  content)  emphasis,  studies  of  noesis,  and  SOI 
application  were  rated  above  average.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
suggested  one  minority  opinion,  to  avoid  using  these  suggested  programs 
in  isolation  from  major  content  disciplines.  Computer-assisted 
instruction,  resource  rooms,  and  the  use  of  analogs  in  teaching  the 
gifted  ware  given  average  ratings — the  lowest  of  any  of  the  19  items 
listed  under  specialised  courses.  Experts  stated  these  provisions 
offer  only  temporary  alternatives  to  dealing  with  regular  coursework 
demands. 

In  spite  of  the  diverse  minority  opinions  in  this  section  of  future 
gifted  programming,  the  general  consensus  was  that  these  19  curricular 
suggestions  are  viable  options  from  a highly  needed  to  moderately 
needed  degree.  Considered  most  important  for  future  speoializod 
ccursework  programing  were  curricula  stressing  crostivity,  critical 
dialogue,  end  varied  individual  options  through  special  electives,  some 
of  which  are  available  through  off-campus  course  options,  discussed  in 

Off-Campus  Courses  and  Programs 

Tan  off-campus  options,  grouped  under  the  domains  of  acceleration 
and  enrichment,  were  provided  by  the  experts.  Content  domain,  item 


content,  and  nedian  ratings  of  expert  opinion  of  the  inportance  of 
off'cajapus  courses  and  prograss  are  shown  in  Table  11. 

Expert  ratings  of  the  Inportance  of  the  four  options  listed 
under  acceleration  were  split  evenly,  with  two  prograns  rated  always 
needed  {those  providing  university  coursework  and  nagnet  school 
options]  and  two  programs  rated  above  average  (those  with  multiple 
off-campus  experiences  and  residential  components).  Minority  opinion 
was  received  for  the  magnet  school  option.  There  was  rater  reservation 
that  many  school  systeais  would  find  this  option  unrealistic,  Off-campus 
axperionces  which  are  varied  (rated  above  average)  was  given  two  higher 
ranking  opinions.  Those  experts  insisted  that  the  experiences  are 
extremely  important,  since  they  concentrate,  focua,  and  involve  students 
In  interactive,  real-world  experiences. 

As  with  the  acceleration  domain,  off-campus  courses  described 

raced  always  needad  and  half  were  rated  above  average.  Experts  gave 
high  ratings  to  programs  providing  mentorships,  internships,  snd  multiple 
options  such  as  summer  courses.  No  minority  opinions  for  any  of  these 
programs  were  received.  Conversely,  the  items  rated  above  averago-- 
apprenticeships,  enrichment  centers,  and  public  service  emphasls-- 
recaived  divergent  minority  opinion.  One  individual  dissented 
vehemently  from  the  median  rating  for  the  item  which  suggested  that 
programs  have  a focus  on  community  service.  The  expert  defended  a lower 
rating,  stating  that  a 


community  emphasis  indicates  a conteoporary 


Egperc  Opinion 


laporttnce  of  Off-Cjapus  Courses  end  Protra»» 


Content  Donain  Itun  Content  Median  Rating 


Acceleration 

Prograna  providing  university  1 

coursework 

Prograna  providing  eagnet  school  l.S 

options 

Prograns  providing  varied  ”off-canpus”  . 2.S 

Prograns  providing  residential  2.5 

conponents 

Prograns  providing  nentorships  1 

Prograns  providing  internships  1 

(i.e. , field  crips,  sumier  courses) 

Prograns  providing  enrichment  centers  2.5 

Programs  providing  a public  service.  2.5 

cosmunity  focus 

Support  Services  for  Courses  and  ProaraJig 


The  11  expert  opinions  list 
of  the  inportance  of  support  services  for  cot 


1 for  support  services  for  future 
affective  end  adainistrative  dotsains. 

of  expert  opinion 


Within  the  affective  doeein.  one  of  five  itens  was  ranked  as 

generated.  Three  Itens  wore  rated  os  above  average  in  inportance— 
provision  of  special  tutors,  self-evaluation  opportunities,  and  the 


One  expert  narked  the  special  tutor  iten  lower  stating  that  providing 
special  tutors  for  gifted  students  is  not  appropriate.  Four  experts 
insisted  that  self-evaluation  was  appropriate  in  contradiction  to  the 
nsjority.  These  raters  indicated  that  self-evaluation  was  inportanc 
for  both  personal  end  social  developnent  and  was  a conponent  of 
perceived  control  which  is  highly  correlated  to  achlevenent  and  success 
in  later  life.  A higher  median  rating  was  also  recosnended  by  three 


recomiending  meditation  techniques  which  was  viewed  by  the  majority  as 
of  average  importance.  These  raters  Insisted  that  stress  reduction  and 
nediation  were  related  to  the  highest  cognitive  end  affective  levels 
necessary  for  affective  growth  and  that  strategies  to  reduce  tension 


essential  if  optimal  learning 


rs."' 


Two  e;(p«rts  chelUnged  the  above  average  ncdian  for  the  sane 
stress  reduction  and  neditation  itens  saying  that  stress  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a conponent  of  gifted  programs.  Stress,  they  insisted, 
is  not  a concern  within  gifted  progranning  only  and  should  not  be 
singled  out  for  program  options. 

Administratively,  five  of  six  content  itens  were  perceived  as 
important  to  the  experts  as  evidenced  by  their  ratings  of  always 
needed:  providing  for  flexibility,  administrative  cooperation, 

financial  adequacy,  follow-up  procedures,  and  early  assessovenc  and 
identification.  Only  one  ninority  opinion  was  received  for  any  of 
these  five  options.  One  rater  disagreed  with  the  importance  afforded 
to  built-in  conditions  of  flexibility  stating  professional  bias. 


Expert  opinion  for  student  involvement  in  administrative  program 
planning  was  rated  above  average  in  importance.  There  were  no 
minority  opinions. 


administrative  services  which  function  within  the  development  and 
implementation  of  future  programs.  Those  items  which  were  given  a 
lesser  eiqihasis  ware  in  the  areas  of  affective  student  opportunities 
particularly  in  the  realm  of  relaxation  and  neditation.  The 
skills  and  competencies  gifted  students  will  need  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  future  gifted  secondary  programs  recommended  by  the  experts 
is  the  second  focus  of  this  study  and  is  described  in  the  next 
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Expert  Opinion  of  chg  iBpoTtance  of  Student 


llte  exports  in  Phase  I who  responded  to  the  Delphi  questionjielre 
generated  4S  opinions  for  the  roseerch  question  addressing  student 
shills  and  competencies.  None  of  these  4S  opinions  received  e rating 


ioportance  of  the  shlLls  listed. 

The  4S  opinions  about  student  competencies  were  grouped  into  th 
subsets:  skills,  knowledge,  and  personal  chcrecceristics.  The  • 

importance  experts  gave  to  student  skills,  Che  first  subset,  is  Che 


Student  Skills 

Containing  24 

and  median  rating  o 


student 

thinking. 


Of  the  12  opinions  expressed  for  the  domain  critical  chinking,  11 
were  rated  as  important:  tri-level  tcritical,  cognitive,  creative) 

thinking,  problem-solving,  sensing  and  valuing,  self-direction. 


convergent  and  divergent  thought,  decision-making,  advanced 
co^rehenslon-memory-evsluation,  insight,  critical  Judgment,  high 
netacognitive  skills,  and  "nlnd  preparation"  to  turn  ability  into 
mastery.  The  12th  item,  reflective  thinking,  was  valued  as  above 


average  in  importance. 


-Continued 


Content  Donain 


Item  Content 


Tine  nanagenent 
Oocunentation  of  proflcieney 
Product  development 


CoBmuni cation 


cODSiunl  cation 


TWO  of  these  highly  ranked  opinions  received  ninority  opinion. 
One  racer  discounted  the  inportence  of  sensing  and  valuing  as  a 
skill  and  said  Chat  gifted  students  were  too  sensitive  already  and 
that  a distinction  Bust  be  Bade  between  the  education  of  and  the 


psychology  of  the  gifted  learner,  hnocher  rater  disagreed  with  the 
najoricy  rating  for  ''Bind  preparation"  saying  that  the  skill  seeeed 

The  nine  student  skills  within  the  rosoarch/writing  domain  also 
reflected  an  export  consensus  of  always  needed.  Seven  of  the  nine  were 
rated  as  iiiporcant:  data  analysis,  research  skills,  high-level  writing 

skills,  scholarly  inquiry,  problem  identification-definicion-inquiry 
analysis,  uso  of  advanced  references,  and  tine  managesent.  Docuaentation 

the  above  average  range  of  importance. 

There  was  minority  opinion  expressed  for  three  items  in  this 
grouping.  In  regard  to  problem  identification-definition-inquiry 
analysis,  one  expert  stated  chat  Che  concept  was  to  textbook-like  with 
no  practical  application  indicated.  Another  respondent  insisted  data 
analysis  needs  to  be  individualized  to  be  successful,  finally,  the 
item  stressing  product  development  to  bring  about  audience  impact 
received  two  conflicting  minority  opinions.  One  racer  saw  the  skill 
os  simply  unnecessary  as  an  academic  faculty;  another  felt  Che  skill 
was  an  absolute  priority. 

High  priority  was  afforded  the  three  opinions  in 


items  given  inportnnt  ratings  are  the  skills  in  written,  oral,  and 
visual  coonunication;  the  skills  in  spatial,  visual,  and  calculetive 
areas;  and  creative  ecpression  beyond  the  verba]  madality.  One 


minority  opinion  was  given  for  the  last  item.  A rotor  said  that 

the  creative  aspect  of  verbal  eepression  was  confusing  and  ill-defined. 

In  sumiary,  the  high  median  ratings  of  21  of  the  24  items  within 
student  skills  reflected  expert  consensus  in  this  area.  The  degrees 
of  Importance  reflected  in  the  responses  indicated  expert  opinion  of 
the  skills  students  should  have  when  assessing  their  ability  to' 
function  in  the  programs  designed  to  give  them  challenge.  Student 
knowledge  for  these  future  programs  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
Student  awwledge 


The  10  items  generated  by  experts  for  student  knowledge  can  bo 
evenly  divided  Into  two  content  domains--scholastlc  and  personal.  The 
content  desnsin,  item  content,  and  median  rating  of  expert  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  student  knowledge  are  shown  In  Table  14. 


le  scliolastic  domain  ' 


expert  ratings  of 


always  needed — assimilation  and  recognition  and  indepth  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  insight.  The  second  rating,  Indepth  knowledge, 
received  a minoricy  opinion.  Qne  expert  disagreed  with  the  group's 
estimate  of  the  item's  importance  stating  that  concoptualiting  this 
knowledge  area  was  too  unrealistic  in  terms  of  when,  where,  and  by 


Ratings  of  above  average  were  given  to  three  opinions  within 
the  scholastic  domain  of  student  knowledge->futuristic  orientation, 
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Content  Doosin 


6 iBportence  of  tnowledte  Ni 


Aesinllation,  recognHion 


Contemporary  environnental 
Recan  of  scored  infomstlon 


i-Bodia  literacy 


1-developed  ethics 


of  tJie  envlronmenl, 


of  stored  Infonoation. 


Futuristic  orientation,  rated  above  average  in  leportancc  proviousl/ 
be  experts  as  a specialized  program,  and  awareness  of  the  environment 
received  minoritp  opinions.  One  expert  emphasized  that  time  spent 
sharpening  these  types  of  knowledge  is  better  spent  on  more  easily 


defined,  realistic  areas.  A higher  rating 
export  for  recall  of  stored  infonaation. 


was  maintained 
According  to  thi 


without  this  knowledge  the  "ingredient  for  all  thought"  no 
and  creativity  within  the  learning  environment  could  occur 
Five  opinions  within  tho  aroa  of  student  knowledge 


by  one 
> synthesis 


personal  dmaaln  with  one»counsellng  to  increase  decision-making 
ability — being  rated  highly.  The  remaining  four  items  were  rated  as 
above  average  in  importance:  multi-media  literacy,  value  actiuisition 

through  reflection,  appreciation  of  interdisciplinary  performances, 
and  wall-develcped  ethical  standards.  One  minority  opinion  was 


viewed  this  item  as  inappropriate  for  the  nonacademic  gifted  student 


with  his/her  own  set  of  values- 

In  susisary,  opinions  about  the  importance  of  student  knowledge 
received  highest  median  rankings  for  the  scholastic  items  of 
assimilation  and  recognition  and  indepth  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  insight.  The  highest  ranking  personal  item  was  counseling  to 


student  knowledge  received  lower  than  an  above  average  rating.  These 
student  knowledge  suggestions  can  be  viewed  as  important  in  assessing 


th«  knowledge  factor  for  probable  student  succe 
prcgraas.  Personal  characteristics  delineated 


s In  future  secondary 
ly  experts,  the  third 
skills  and  coopetencies , 


subset  of  expert  opinion  in  the  area  ' 
is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Personal  Characteristics  of  Students 

The  11  iteas  placed  under  acadesilc  and  personal  dostain  clusters 


than  above  average  nedian  ratings.  Table  15  contains  the  content 
doeain,  itea  content,  and  median  rating  for  expert  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  personal  cheractoristics  needed  by  students. 

Within  Che  academic  domain  the  following  three  characteristics 
were  determined  by  blgh  ratings  to  be  nose  desirsble:  task  coaaicne 


self-starting  ability,  and  curiosity.  Task  coinmicmenc  was  scacad  by 
one  minority  opinion  to  be  less  intrinsic  end  more  the  possible  result 
of  motivational  teaching.  Moreovar,  intrinsic  motivation  received 
three  minority  opinions.  These  dissenting  experts  said  that  intrinsic 
motivation  was  less  appropriate  as  a personel  characteristic  than  it 
was  as  a goal  for  teachers  to  bring  out  in  their  students.  The 


remaining  two  items  under  acadenic  characteristics,  ability  to  work 
in  groups  and  intuition,  received  above  average  ratings  with  no 
minority  opinions. 

The  six  items  grouped  under  Che  persona]  domain  included  the 
follcwing  four,  each  rated  highly  by  expert  opinion:  self-confidenco 

and  sense  of  physical  well-being,  intrinsic  motivation,  skills  in 
interpersonal  coHunicacion,  and  stability.  Self-actualization  and 


Ejcpert  Opinion 


iBportance  of  Personal  Ch>r>ctaristlcs 


Content  Donaln  Icen  Content  Median  Rating 

Acadeaic  Task  couilteent;  goal-directedness  1 

Self-starting  1 

Curiosity  1 

Ability  to  work  in  groups  2 

Intuition  2 

Personal  Self-confidence,  sense  of  physical  1 

Intrinsic  notivation  1 

Skills  in  interpersonal  comnunicatlon  l.S 

Enotionolly  balanced;  stability  l.S 

Self-actualixation  2 


renaining  tuo  characteristics  within  the  personal 


doaain,  were  rated  as  above  average. 

Coebined  with  the  24  student  skills  and  10  items  describing 
student  knowledge,  these  11  characteristics  provided  insight  into 

future  gifted  secondary  programs.  The  skills  and  competencies  of 
teachers,  ns  the  effective  delivery  agents  of  these  programs,  is  t 
third  focus  of  this  study  and  are  described  in  the  final  section  o 

Expert  Opinion  of  the  laportance  of  Teacher 


Pifty~nine  opinions  were  generated  by  the  experts  who  responded 
to  the  Delphi  questionnaire  for  the  research  question  addressing  teacher 
skills  and  coEpetencies.  These  S9  opinions  wore  grouped  into  four 

The  first  subset,  teacher  skills,  and  the  importance  eicperts  gave  to 
this  IS  point  subset  was  the  first  area  addressed.  It  is  significant 
that  many  items  in  the  area  of  teacher  skills  and  coa^etencies  were 
noted  by  experts  ns  being  idealistic  and  overlapping  with  the  student 

Teacher  Skills 

Eighteen  opinions  were  listed  by  experts  for  teacher  skills  which 
were  grouped  into  three  domains;  professional  qualities,  classroom 
teaching,  end  human  relations.  Content  domain,  item  content,  and 
median  rating  for  expert  opinion  of 


Expert  Opinion  of  the  laportanc^  of  SVilU  and  Competencies 
Ne^ed  by  Teechere 


pTofessional  Qualities 


Independent  thinking 
Creativity 

Being  a Dontor  to  students 
Expertise  in  speaking,  writing, 


Relating  students  to  nenti 
Skills  in  teaD'building 
Becoidng  a resource  not  )i 


Classroom  Teaching 


Making  learning  exciting  1 
Setting  high  achievement  standards  1 
Teaching  to  bring  out  high-level  1 

Evaluation  skills  l.S 


delivery  systems' 


t construction  s' 


Consultation  skills  2 

Affective  skills  2 


Skills  in  small  group  interaction  2 


Locating 


opinion  plftcod 


high  oadlnn  ratings  on  the  following  four  of  seven  iteiis:  Independent 

thinking,  creativity,  being  a nentor  to  students,  and  expertise  in 
speaking-erltlng-llstening.  Mo  minority  opinion  »as  given  for  these 
four  items.  The  remaining  throe  items  extending  professional 
qualities  received  above  average  ratings:  relating  students  to 

apart  from  being  a teacher.  There  was  minority  opinion  for  the  last 
two  of  these  three  options.  Team-building  skills,  according  to  one 
expert,  deserved  more  important  emphasis  by  the  experts  collectively 
since  this  quality  is  vital  in  creating  a trusting  environment  in  the 
classroom  so  that  sharing  and  optimal  learning  can  occur.  Three 
opinions  were  received  for  Che  item  suggesting  teachers  scop  teaching 
CO  become  strictly  a resource.  These  expert  dissenters  thought  that 
teaching  always  includes  being  a resource.  The  two  together,  therefore. 


mean  a siagle  entity  of  bettor,  real  teaching.  A third  expert 
disagreed  in  this  regard,  however,  and  said  chat  teaching,  per  se.  must 


ITiere  were  seven  items  which  were  placed  within  the  classroom 
teaching  domain.  Five  of  the  seven  were  seen  as  most  important  by 
experts:  the  skills  of  making  learning  exciting,  setting  high 

achievement  standards,  teaching  to  bring  out  high  level  cognitive 
thinking,  evaluation  skills,  and  bringing  appropriate  multilevel 
delivery  systems  into  the  classroom.  TVo  of  these  five  items  generated 
minority  opinion.  Skills  in  evaluation  and  multilavel  delivery  systems. 


according  to  one  racoT,  nusc  rank  bolof  cho  obilit/  of  a teachoT  to 
teach  and  then  to  share.  Setting  high  standards  of  behavior  and 

teaching  itetas,  received  ratings  of  above  average  and  average, 
rospoctiveiy,  with  no  ninority  opinion. 

The  four  reitaining  itois  within  teacher  skills  fell  under  Che 
doeain  of  hunan  relations.  Three  of  these  itens  wore  ranked  above 


average:  consultation  skills,  affective  skills,  and  skills  in  saall 

group  interaction.  The  fourth  iteia,  locating  laentors  and  interns,  was 
viewed  by  experts  as  average.  There  were  no  aiinority  opinions  stated 
for  the  four  iteas  with  Che  human  relations  domain. 

In  general,  the  teaching  skills  rated  most  highly  fall  in  the 
first  two  content  domain  areas  of  professional  qualities  and  classroom 
teaching.  Specifically,  experts  rated  as  most  importsnt  the  skills 
dealing  with  independent  thinking,  creativity,  making  learning 
exciting,  setting  high  standards  of  achievement,  and  teaching  high 
level  cognitive  thinking.  These  skills,  and  the  following  ones  under 
teacher  knowledge,  should  bo  taken  into  account  when  assessing  a 
teacher's  ability  to  deliver  progroms  to  gifted  secondary  students. 


Teacher  Knowledge 

Containing  16  items, 
knowledge  was  grouped  into 
academic,  and  affective.  ' 
content,  and  median  rating 


expert  opinion  of  the  importance  of  te 
throe  content  denains:  professional. 
Table  17  displays  the  content  domain, 
of  expert  opinion  of  the  importance  o 


KSrr." 


xr-” 


Of  Che  five  Ite&s  expressed  under  Che  prufessionel  donain, 
three  were  rated  BS  highly  ibportenc:  varied  inetructional 

screcegies,  intellectual  superiority,  and  knowledge  of  the  gifted 

and  how  to  teach  ethics,  were  given  a rating  of  above  average.  One 
itea,  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  ethics,  received  a ninority  opinion. 
The  expert  said  that  ethical  development  should  not  belong  within  the 
area  of  teacher  competency. 


Ihere  were  seven  items  grouped  within  the  acadenic  donain,  thrae 
of  which  reflected  an  expert  consensus  of  always  needed  in  the  area  of 
teacher  knowledge.  Specifically,  these  most  ieportant  areas  are 
educational  resources  that  are  content  specific,  coeiaand  of  BaCerial, 


and  concent  expertise,  none  of 
remaining  four  knowledge  areas 


a median  of  above  average  li 


expert  opinion  of  iiaporcance:  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  expertise, 

awareness  of  all  major  academic  disciplines,  up-to-date  on  information 
and  teaching  technique,  and  nulti-nedla  knowledge, 

IVo  of  these  above  average  Iteais  received  minority  opinions. 

One  expert  noted  that  knowledge  of  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
technique  is  inappropriate  for  gifted  educators  for  they  should  not 
be  engaged  in  e "find-out-what-is-wrong  and  flx-it-up  business.'*  A 


second  rater  said  that  multi-media  knowledge  should  be  considered 
extremely  important  and  gave  the  item  a higher  rating.  This  expert 
contended  that  knowledge  of  multi-media  ie  crucial  if  a teacher  is  to 


individual  modality  of  learning. 


following  four 


Tho  third  donoin.  affoctivo,  contained  the 
opinions,  all  considered  important:  knowledge  of  gifted  psychological 

developeiant,  knowledge  of  gifted  characteristics,  aastery  of 
principles  of  psychological  foundations,  and  knowledge  of  the  overall 
psychology  of  the  gifted.  None  of  those  four  iteiss  generated  einority 


In  sumary,  each  of  the  three  content  domains  within  the  area 
of  teacher  knowledge  contained  opinions  which  were  regarded  by  experts 
as  being  important  in  curriculum  delivery.  Specifically,  as  with  the 


opinions  generated  for  teacher  skills,  these  knowledge  sreas  should  be 
viewed  as  important  in  assessing  teachers  within  gifted  secondary 
progranaiag.  Teacher  experience,  the  third  subset  within  teacher 
skills  and  competencies,  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


Teacher  Experience 

Three  opinions  were  generated  by  experts  for  the  area  of  teacher 
experience.  The  content  domain,  item  content,  and  median  rating  of 
expert  opinion  of  the  importance  of  teacher  experience  ore  shown  in 


All  three  items  were  rated  by  experts  with  a median  of  above 
average.  Specifically,  according  to  expert  opinion,  teacher  experience 
should  contain  the  following  areas:  involvement  in  developing  one's 

own  talents,  integrating  into  teaching  a broad  range  of  skills  and 

Developing  one's  own  talents  as  a teacher  generated  one  minority 
opinion.  Disagreeing  with  the  above  average  rating,  one  expert  said 


14S 


since  this  pursuit  should  be  secondary  to  helping  students  pursue 

The  three  nedian  ratings  of  above  average  for  teacher  experience 
indicated  that  there  was  consensus  among  experts  within  this  conpetency 
area.  The  personal  characteristics  for  teachers  provided  by  experts, 
the  final  subset  within  the  area  of  teacher  skills  and  coKpetencies, 
is  presented  in  the  following  section. 

Table  IS 

Expert  Opinion  of  the  leportance  of  Experience  Needed  by  Teachers 


Experience 


Pursuit  in  the  developnent  of  one's  2 


Integration  of  a broad  range  of 
interdisciplinary  studies 


Personal  Characteristics  of  Teachers 

1VenCy-two  itens  placed  within  th 

of  these  22  opinions  wore  regarded  by  experts  a 


clusters  characterize 
of  teachers.  Twenty-one 
important.  The 


remaining  teacher  characteristic  was  raced  above  average.  The  content 
domain,  item  content,  and  median  rating  for  expert  opinion  of  the 


importance  of  personal  characteristics  needed  by  teachers  are 

Ihe  first  content  domain,  teaching  skills,  contained  the 
following  characteristics:  ability  to  facilitate,  self-confidence, 

self-direction,  task-cosoeitnent,  well-organized,  tolerance,  open- 


mindedness,  firmness,  i 
Crated  above  average)  * 

Minority  opinions 
Tolerance,  according  ti 
never  be  needed,  on  thi 
is  worse  than  empathy, 
lowered  the  item  highlighting  formness  am 
needs  to  be  tempered  with  flexibility  and 
teaching  method. 

Personal  qualities, 

of  self  and  abilities,  s 


le  ability  to  direct.  The  ability  to  direct 
le  only  item  not  regarded  as  highly  needed, 
received  for  two  of  the  above  nine  items, 
expert,  is  a characteristic  which  should 
mtic  grounds  that  tolerance  (being  endured) 

I is  preferred.  In  addition,  one  rater 

It  this  characteristic 
individualizing  of 


of  humor,  facilitator  of  change,  a 


consistency.  Two  minority  opinions  were  received.  One  rater  viewed 
consistency  as  characteristic  of  teachers  with  small  minds,  while 
another  rebuked  sense  of  humor  as  being  too  subjective  and  immeasurable. 

The  third  domain,  human  relationa,  contained  the  following  six 
opinions  rated  by  experts  as  always  needed  in  the  area  of  personal 
characteristics  of  teachers:  sensitivity,  enthusiasm,  ability  to 

relate  to  students,  peer  accoptance.  Impartiality,  and  emotionally- 
balanced  peraonality.  No  minority  opinion  was  received  for  these  six 


opinions. 


Expert  Opinion  of 


Inportenee  of  Personel  Characceristics 


Content  Donsin 

Item  Content  Median  Rating 

Teaching  Skilli 

Abilit/  to  facilitate  1 
Self-confidence  1 
Self-direction  1 

Pertonel  Qualities 

Tolerance  1 

Open-mindedness  1 

Flminessj  not  strict  1.5 

Ability  CO  direct  2 

Flexibility  1 

Enjoynont  of  teaching  1 

Skill  in  interpersonal  comiminlcacion  1 

Awareness  of  self  and  abilities  1 

Facilitator  of  change  1 

Consistency  1,5 

Hunan  Relations 

Sensitivity  1 

Enthusiasm  1 

Ability  to  relate  to  students  1 

Peer  acceptance  i.s 

Eiaotlonally  balanced  i.s 

In  sinvtaiy,  despite  noted  ainorlty  opinions,  the  expert  nejority 
was  that  22  personal  characteristics  of  teachers  were  essential  for 
future  prograa  success.  However,  the  issues  of  flexibility  and  ability 
to  individualize  nust  bo  stressed  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  successful 
in  the  role  of  an  effective  program  deliveiy  agent.  Moreover,  it  is 
noted  that  teacher  characteristics  are  loss  measurable  or  identifiable 
chan  other  competencies.  Two  experts  in  this  regard  cemented  chat 
listing  teacher  characteristics  was  somewhat  unfair  and  nearly 
in^ssible  since  no  teacher  could  bo  ranVed  perfect  or  "number  one" 
in  all  areas.  Nonotheless,  despite  the  subiective,  immeasurable 
nature  of  teacher  characteristics,  near  unanimous  expert  consensus  of 
chose  listed  indicated  that,  of  all  skills  discussed,  these  subjective 
teacher  pualities  may  be  the  most  important.  Pecerminlng  to  what 
extent  these  teacher  competencies,  as  well  as  student  skills  and  future 
gifted  secondary  programs,  are  perceived  as  similar  by  administrators 
and  teachers  in  their  roles  as  affective  delivery  agents  of  these 
programs  in  the  state  of  Florida  was  Che  purpose  of  Phase  II  of  this 


Moans,  standard  doviacions,  and  a 
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school  personnel  to  the  need  for  core  courses;  in  general,  support 
for  core  courses  was  indicated  in  their  responses.  Responses  of 
sdBlnlstrators  and  teachers  working  in  districts  in  which  General 
Adainistrators  and  ESE  Directors  were  responsible  for  gifted  education 
tended  to  be  note  slnilar  (x*l,9].  1.82  and  2.10,  2.02,  respectively) 
than  were  school  personnel  practicing  in  Gifted  Coordinator  Type 
districts  (xw2.15,  1.73).  This  pattern  of  responding  was  also  evident 
in  specialized  courses  and  support  services  but  not  evident  in  off-cenpus 

ratings  between  adninistrators  and  teachers  across  all  types  of 
adninistrative  groupings.  As  shown  in  Table  20,  standard  deviations 

groups  of  subjects  varied  widely,  indicating  each  of  the  six  groups 
were  sooewhat  diverse  in  thoir  opinions. 

Although  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
produced,  qualitative  differences  were  reflected  on  the  surveys 
thenselves.  Specifically,  the  following  content  itoas  received 
coanentary  froei  A of  Che  30  adminiscracors  and  from  7 of  the  30 
teachers:  "Curriculu*  set  up  according  to  guidelines  of  LTI  Coawission 
on  Currieulu*  for  the  Gifted,"  "Cuiriculun  stressing  Secondary  Triad 
Model  and  Talent  Pool  classes,"  and  "Currlculuai  guided  by  SHPf  Pour-D 
Model."  "Too  ouch  educational  jargon,"  for  exaeple,  was  a typical 
write-in  ststeiient  froo  the  cementing  administrators  while  teachers 
who  coanented  expressed  a general  lack  of  knowledge  about  concent  itea 
specifics. 


Arf»lni5tr<tor  and  Teacher  Cpapari! 


As  presented  in  Table  21,  results  froi  the  two-uay  analysis  of 
variance  revealed  no  significant  differences  among  admlnistTscor  and 
teacher  opinions  for  Che  subset  of  concent  items  of  shiiLs  needed  by 
students,  knowledge  needed  by  students,  and  personal  characteristics 


needed  by  stu 

dents.  The  predominant  pattern  of  results  across  school 

personnel  und 

er  the  General  Administrator  and  ESE  Director  groupings 

indicated  strong  support  for  both  skills  and  knowledge  needed  by 
students.  Mean  response  scores  between  administrators  and  teachers 
under  the  General  Adainlstrator  grouping  were  almost  identical  values 
for  skills  and  knowlodge  (^Bl.gg,  1.S3  and  1.8b,  1.87,  respectively). 

A similar  pattern  resulted  between  administrators  and  teachers  under 
the  £SE  director  grouping  for  tho  some  subsets  of  skills  snd  knouledgo 
(7b1.S2,  1.47  and  1.65,  1.81,  rospectivoly) . Administrators  snd 


teachers  unde 

r the  third  type  of  administrative  personnel  (Gifted 

Coordinator)  i 

were  less  similar  to  each  other  in  their  moan  response 

ratings.  Among  administrators  and  toachars  across  administrative 
groupings  for  subset  of  content  items  relative  Co  personal  characteristics 
needed  by  students,  the  mean  range  was  from  1.18  to  l.bo  with  most  mean 
ratings  being  1.44  or  above. 

Despite  the  lack  of  statistically  significant  differences,  once 
again  qualltstlve  differences  were  reflected  on  the  surveys  for  the 
subsets  shown  in  Table  21.  Administrators  and  teachors  across 
administrative  groupings  wrote  diractiy  on  the  survey  forms  that 
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knonledse  of  cooputors  as  an  Instrument  of  learning  has  been  overplayed 
in  public  school  education.  In  addition,  written  iiualifying  stuteaents 
from  practitioners  in  the  field  of  gifted  education  indicated  that 
motivation  as  a student  sHll  has  a greater  bearing  as  a personal 
characteristic  needed  by  gifted  students  than  does  self-starting 
abilities. 

ndmlntstrator  end  Teacher  Coaparlsons  of  the 
~ leportance  of  Teacher  Skills 

For  administrators  and  teachers  under  the  General  Administrator 
grouping,  identical  values  enisted  under  the  subsets  of  skills  needed 
by  teachers,  esperience  needed  by  teachers,  and  personal  characteristics 
needed  by  teachers  (x-1.69,  1.69;  1.80,  1-80;  1.33,  1.33.  respectively). 
Under  the  second  type  of  district  level  administrator  (ESE  Oirector) , 
between  school  personnel  differences  do  not  appear  to  be  large  except 
for  the  mean  ratings  presented  under  the  subset  ''skills  needed  by 
teachers"  (7b1.73,  1-53).  A similar  pattern  was  evident  for  the  third 
type  of  sdalnistrative  grouping  with  difference  in  mean  ratings  noted 
under  the  subset  "skills  needed  by  teachers"  Cn'1-82,  1.24),  Means, 
standard  deviations,  and  analysis  of  variance  for  educators'  opinions 
about  skills  and  coiipatencies  needed  by  teachers  of  gifted  students  are 

Qualitatively,  teachers  ai^loyed  in  districts  who  are  responsible 
to  ESE  Directors  and  Gifted  Coordinators  indicated  more  frustration 
in  cooLplating  the  final  content  item  subsets  "experience  needed  by 
teachers"  and  "personal  characceriscics  needed  by  teachers"  chon  did 
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teachers  eaployed  in  districts  who  are  responsible  to  General 
Adainistrators.  Teachers  assigned  to  ESE  Director  and  Glfced 
Coordinator  groupings  stated  on  the  survey  forms  that  Che  total  II 

Gifted  Coordinator  school  districts  said  the  teacher  shills  and 
cftspetencies  as  delineated  by  expert  opinion  were  to  similar  Co  tl 
skills  and  competencies  listed  for  students. 


The  results  of  the  two  phases  of  research  conducted  to  investigate 
the  opinions  of  educational  personnel  about  programs  for  gifted 
secondary  students  was  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  Phase  1 contained  a 
detailed  sumiary  of  the  166  items  generated  by  the  Delphi  survey  to 
which  a pane]  of  10  national  experts  in  the  field  of  giftod  education 
responded.  Three  research  questions  were  investigated  by  Phase  I. 
Research  question  One>  addressing  future  curricultns  and  programs,  was 
answered  by  62  items  grouped  into  four  subsets  with  important  donains 
represented  within  each  subset.  Research  question  two,  addressing 
student  shills  to  succeed  in  those  programs,  was  answered  by  45  items 
grouped  into  three  subsets  with  important  domains  within  each  subset. 

those  programs,  was  answered  by  59  items  grouped  into  four  subsets  with 
important  domains  represented  within  each  subset.  It  was  reported 
chat  Che  experts  achieved  consensus  on  Che  importance  of  future  gifted 
programming  for  gifted  secondory  students  and  Che  skills  needed  by 
students  end  teachers  In  these  programs. 


In  Phase  II  the  researcher  investigated  the  extent  future 

skills  needed  to  inplement  those  programs  are  perceived  as  similar 

comparative  phase  presented  a ccaiparison  of  60  adninistrater/teacher 
ratings  of  the  li  subsets  of  the  166  item  questionnaire  generated  br 
the  10  experts  in  Phase  I.  An  ANOVA  vas  used  to  test  for  significant 
differences  between  the  neon  rating  scores  produced  by  administrators 
and  teachers  operating  within  three  distinct  levels  of  diffusion  which 
included  General  Administrators,  Directors  of  Exceptional  Student 
Education,  and  Coordinators  of  Gifted  Education  for  each  concent  item 
subset.  Coogiuted  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  were  reported 
for  each  subset  as  well  as  demographic  information  for  each  of  the  two 
personnel  levels  represented  in  three  levels  of  administrative  diffusion. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  between  administrators'  and 
teachers' perceptions  across  all  three  administrative  groupings. 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


An  overview  of  the  stud/,  sumary  of  oethodology,  and  diacusalon 
of  findings  are  presented  in  Chapter  V.  laplicetions  and  recosisendacions 
for  further  research  conclude  the  chapter. 

Overview  of  the  Study 


Rationale 

The  eilstence  of  giftod  education  programs  in  the  1980s  has  been 
threatened  by  programiiing  problems  which  must  be  addressed  for  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  field.  Programs  which  serve 

been  shown  to  suffer  from  a lack  of  evaluative  data  for  appropriate 

that  programming  options  are  providing  appropriate  resources  to  the 
students  who  need  Co  demonstrate  expected  benefits  from  chose  programs. 
According  to  Rubin  fl9saj,  educational  programs,  to  survive,  must  make 
changes  and  changes  which,  if  they  are  to  lead  to  real  impcovemenc, 
must  be  based  on  local  circumstances.  Moreover,  to  be  complete, 
gifted  programs  need  to  expose  students  to  tbe  challonges  awaiting 
them  in  their  future  (Delisle.  1962a). 


gifted  progreanlnf 


point  of  OBturation,  a point  brought  about  by  changes  in  prograe 
goal-setting  and  evaluation--a  process  whioh,  according  to  Dettaer 
(198S),  is  conposed  of  concepts,  policy  inplications,  and  the  role 
of  educators.  Clearly,  the  individuals  who  are  at  the  crux  of  this 
process  ere  the  policy  makers  and  progran  delivery  agents.  They  have 
the  respORSlbillty  to  establish  and  meet  program  goals  so  that  students 
can  obtain  the  appropriate  resources  they  need  to  eventually  demonstrate 


expected  long-term  benefits. 

Since  gifted  secondary  prograiming  lacks  evaluative  data  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  Investigate  what  national  experts  in  the 
field  of  gifted  education  thought  future  curriculum  and  programs  should 
contain  for  secondary  gifted  students  and  what  skills  and  competencies 


students  and  teachers  in  those  programs  should  hove. 


Since  changes 


perceptions  of  those  future  programs  by  administrators  and  teachers 
as  program  delivery  agents  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Purpose 

Specifically,  Che  purpose  of  this  Cuo-phase  investigation  was  as 


1.  In  Phase  1,  to  use  a Delphi  Technique  to  identify  curriculum 
(grades  9-12)  over  Che  next  decade  and  to  identify  the  skills  and 


adDtnistntive 


adninistrators  and  teachers  in  their  roles  as  effective  delivery 
SiMoary  of  Hethodology 

The  participants  in  Phase  I of  this  study.  10  national  experts 
in  the  field  of  gifted  education,  were  mailed  a three-round  Delphi 
survey.  Round  I requested  a list  of  future  programs  for  gifted 
secondary  students  in  the  next  decade  and  a list  of  skills  and 
co^)Otencies  needed  hy  students  and  teachers  in  those  programs. 

Round  II  provided  the  experts  with  a list  of  their  responses  and  a 
request  to  rate  each  response  in  terns  of  the  level  of  perceived  need 
in  future  prograsning  for  gifted  students.  Round  III  asked  them  to 
change  or  naintain  their  individual  ratings  if  they  differed  by  more 
chan  one  fron  the  group  median  rating.  A consensus,  therefore,  was 
produced  as  well  as  minority  opinions. 

Research  question  one  for  Phase  1,  providing  the  programs  which 

during  the  next  decade,  produced  62  iten  responses  which  were  grouped 
into  four  subsets  with  important  domains  represented  within  each 


subset.  Research  question  two  in  Phase  I provided  a list  of  expert- 
generated  skills  and  compocencies  needed  by  students  in  order  for 

produced  4$  item  responses  grouped  into  three  subsets  with  important 
domains  represented  within  each  subset.  Question  three  in  Phase  I 


asked  experts  to  list  the  skills  end  conpetencies  teachers  need  in 
order  to  deliver  appropriate  and  effective  instruction  in  the  next 
decade  to  gifted  secondary  students.  Fifty.nine  iten  responses  Mere 
listed  which  were  grouped  into  four  subsets  with  important  domains 


represented  within  subsets. 

The  participants  in  Phase  II  of  this  study  were  30  teachers  and 
20  adeinistrators,  each  assigned  to  one  of  three  levels  of  administrative 


diffusion  froa  throughout  the  61 
Florida.  Six  equivalent  groups 
in  Phase  II  of  this  study.  EacI 


:hool  districts  In  the 
subjects,  therefore,  * 


as  a measure  of  the  extent  to  which  administrators'  and  teachers' 
responses  were  similar  regarding  the  importance  of  future  gifted 

these  programs.  Data  analysis  was  presented  es  e comparison  of  group 
means  for  each  content  subset.  Tables  showed  results  of  s>cdn  scores, 
standard  deviations,  ANOVAs,  and  demographic  information  produced  by  Che 
two  personnel  levels  (adainiscracors  and  teechers)  in  three  Levels  of 
diffusion  (General  Administrator,  ESE  Director,  and  Gifted  Coordinator). 
A discussion  of  findings,  implications,  and  reconmendacions  for 
future  research  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 

A number  of  opinions  from  within  the  educational  community  have 
emerged  Co  provide  relevant  Inforfaecion  regarding  the  importance  ef 

administrators  and  teechers  across  ail  three  edministretive  groupings. 


The  current  research  findings  are  discussed  with  reference  tc 
data  presented  in  the  rnvien  of  the  literature  in  Chapter  II.  This 
discussion  Is  divided  into  six  areas  including  expert  opinion  of  the 
inporcance  of  gifted  curriculiai  and  programs,  expert  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  student  skills,  expert  opinion  of  the  iieportance  of 


of  curriculun  and  programs,  administrator  and  teacher 
Che  importance  of  student  skills,  and  administrator  a 


Expert  Opinion  of  the  Importance  of  Curriculum  and  Programs 

The  LO  nationai  experts  in  gifted  education  were  chosen  to 
participate  in  this  study  based  on  tholr  having  net  the  throe  criteria 
of  numerous  publications,  scholarly  presentations,  and  organizational 
visibility.  The  published  research  presented  by  these  experts  Cand 
other  contributors  Co  the  field  who  did  not  participate  in  this  study) 
has  produced  s wide  range  of  curriculun  and  program  options  for  Che 
overall  gifted  population.  The  majority  of  reviewed  research, 
however,  indicated  thet  programs  for  gifted  secondary  students  are 
relatively  scarce  (Kneedler  at  al.,  19k4;  Smith  E Payne,  1980). 
Peldhusen  and  Hoover  (1984),  for  example,  reported  that  at  least  one 
study  of  high  school  dropouts  Indicated  a percentage  of  gifted 
dropouts  nearly  as  great  as  Che  percentage  of  dropouts  in  the  total 
school  population. 

Future  cuiriculisB  and  progroassing  for  gifted  secondary  students, 
the  skills  and  ctaipctencias  of  students  ond  teachers  in  those  programs, 
and  the  perceptions  of  local  school  personnel  about  the  inportance 


cechfilque  to  detemino  export  opinion  at  the  national  level  about 

teachers  In  Che  sente  of  Florida  about  those  expert  predictions 
peraitted  this  needed  area  of  study  to  be  investigated.  Analysis 
of  previous  rosoarch  in  gifted  prograaming  indicated  that  public 
schools  uhich  have  looked  toward  the  future  hove  changed  their  prograai 
eophasis  for  gifted  students  over  the  last  decade  to  address  the 
following  four  areas; 

1.  benefiting  Che  individual  rather  than  altenpiing  to  cure 
the  ills  of  society; 

2.  serving  students  who  ore  gifted  beyond  just  the  intellectual 

3.  using  Bultiple  pTograe  options  (resource  roons,  acceleration, 
and  enrlchaent)  to  reach  the  gifted  population;  and 

4.  serving  minority  and  ethnic  groups  who  aro  gifted. 

Cearheart  (19fi0)  stressed  continuing,  adequate  funding  if  a local 
educational  system  was  to  be  successful  in  establishing  gifted  progroBs 
which  challenged  students  Co  increase  their  self-initiative  in  problea 

develop  skills  appropriately,  have  provided  12  curriculum  models  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

Contemporary  secondary  gifted  education,  according  to  Che 
review  of  the  literature,  finds  application  of  these  models  within  an 


acceleration,  enrlcliDent,  and  counseling  etephasis.  In  the  present 

options  for  the  gifted  secondary  student.  Most  ieportent  progrs»»tng 
strsteglos  included  curriculun  which  stressed  acceleration,  honors 
courses,  development  of  cognition  in  all  areas,  creativity,  individual 
choice  of  special  electives,  enrichcient,  university-related  courseuork, 
varied  multiple  options,  and  the  provision  of  counseling.  It  Is  of 
Interest  to  note  that  experts’  emphasis  of  comprehensive,  core, 
specialized,  and  off-campus  curriculun  categories  coincided  with  those 
areas  and  proBrams  discussed  in  the  literature  as  aajor  focal  points 
for  future  program  development.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the 
programs  enphnsized  by  Xnoedler  et  el,  (1984);  Fox  (1985);  Maeroff 
(1995);  Feldhusen  and  Kolloff  (1981);  Gourley  (1981);  Rentulli,  Reis, 
and  Smith  (1981);  Trefflnger  (1981);  Stanley  (1979);  and  Weiss  and 
fiallagher  (1982).  Expert  emphasis  in  this  study  of  administrative 
cooperation  and  financial  adequacy  is  consistent  with  the  administrative 
support  emphasized  by  Gearheart  (1960). 

Results  of  the  present  study  about  Che  commitment  to  one's 
fellow  man,  product  development,  resource  rooms,  specific  areas  of 
computer-assisted  instruction,  mathematical  analogs,  and  medication, 
however,  contradicted  the  reconDaendations  of  some  researchers  who 
stressed  these  areas  (8easley,  1985;  Cox  8 Daniel,  1983;  Delclos, 
Littlefield.  S bransford.  1985;  Dover,  1983;  Fantini,  1981;  Passov,  1982 
Rentulli,  1978).  Contradictions  may  be  the  result  of  an  expert's 
expressed  personal  bias  and  area  of  professional  expertise.  A review 


of  the  qualitative  date  in  the  current  study  suggested  that  ninorlcy 
opinion  addressed  curriculun  concerns  not  specifically  presented 
within  content  subsets,  especially  in  areas  of  rural  and  career 
concerns,  again  the  result  of  individual  expertise. 

Expert  Opinion  of  the  leportance  of  Student  Shills 

Review  of  the  descriptive  data  in  Che  area  of  student  skills 
indicated  strong  expert  consensus  across  subsets  of  skills,  knowledge, 
and  personal  characteristics.  The  data  strongly  supported,  in 
particular,  the  positions  of  Stewart  (19S1)  and  Dunn  and  Price  (19B0) 
regarding  the  intrinsic  ftotlvation  and  self-direction  characteristics 
of  the  gifted  population.  In  addition,  Killian  (19B3)  reported  that 
gifted  students  tended  to  be  persistent  and  self-sufficient.  In  the 
present  study,  a total  of  4S  of  the  qualitative  differences  thnt 
gifted  students  exhibit  concerning  skills,  knowledge,  and  personal 

leaking,  and  critical  judgment.  Of  the  items  provided,  were  rated 
by  experts  as  always  needed  for  future  gifted  secondary  programing. 
More  agreement  was  seen  in  the  area  of  student  skills  between  the 
participating  experts  and  the  literature  tlisn  was  seen  in  the  aren  of 
curriculum  and  ptograimiing  needs. 


Expert  Opinion  of  the  leportance  of  Teacher  Skills 

Pifty-nine  opinions  about  teacher  skills  were  generated  by  the 
experts  across  four  subsets  of  items  including  skills,  knowledge 
experience,  and  personal  characteristics.  The  analysis  of  the  data 


reflected  strong  agreeBent  aeong  experts  of  the  coDpetencles  needed 
for  B teacher  to  effectively  deliver  gifted  services.  Of  all  teacher 
iteas.  6S\  were  deterained  by  experts  to  be  highly  ioportajit  and 


In  particular,  expel 
intellectual  ability,  a ( 

(198})  and  HcMeer  (1984; 
flexibility,  hnowledge  oi 
varied  instructional  strategies,  being  a facilitator,  and  an  understanding 
of  creativity  are  also  consistent  with  findings  reported  in  the 
f effective  teachers  (McAleer,  1 


for  high  cognitive 
h studies  by  Dorhout 
Competencies  in  the  area  of  sensitivity, 
e overall  school  curriculue,  i 


Hertens,  198}). 

The  results  of  the  present  study  are  consistent  with  earlier 
findings  regarding  Che  relationship  between  teacher  competencies  and  the 
need  Co  discuss  them  from  a content  and  a process  frameworh  (Anderson, 
198S;  Kertens,  1983;  Rogers,  1983).  That  is,  teachers  need  to  be  aware 
of  the  learning  process  of  gifted  students  through  a netscognitivo 
approach.  In  addition,  teachers  need  organizational  skills  in  planning 
for  stimulating  learning  experiences  (Faldhusan  8 Hoover,  1984).  Expert 
opinion  in  this  study  gave  emphasis  to  this  concern  by  addressing  it 
through  Che  subset  domains  of  classroom  teaching  and  human  relations 

enthusiasm,  and  sensitivity  were  given  important  racings. 

The  current  findings  have  added  to  the  research  emphasis  that 


teacher  skills 


qualities  needed  for  effective  gifted  progrea 


'ery  ore  related  to  teacher  education.  Bishop  (1968)  stressed 
teachers  placed  with  gifted  students  should  have  the  sane 
m gualities  found  in  the  gifted  group.  Martens  (1983).  Karnes 
'arker  (1985),  Floalng  and  Takacs  (1983),  and  Hall  (1983) 


reported  nodels  for  training  teachers  which  emphasized  these  specific 
skills  and  competonoies  as  being  relevant  to  teachers  of  gifted 
students.  It  is  significant  in  this  regard  that  many  items  in  the 
ares  of  teacher  skills  and  competencies  were  noted  by  eaperts  as  being 
highly  overlapping  with  Che  skills  and  conpetencies  presented  for 


The  results  of  the  data  analysis  for  the  expert  phase  of  resenrch 
have  been  presented  in  this  section.  Results  of  the  comparative  phase 
of  research  involving  administrators  and  teachers  within  three  levels 
of  athainistrative  diffusion  in  the  State  of  Florida  is  discussed  in 
Che  following  section. 

Administrator  and  Teacher  Ccmparisons  of  the  Importanoe  of 


The  analysis  of  Che  data  comparing  the  extent  to  w 
and  teachers'  perceptions  were  similar  regarding  the  importance  of 

conducted  by  use  of  four  two-way  ANOVAs  on  the  concent  item  subsets  of 
core  courses,  specialized  courses,  off-campus  courses,  and  support 

mean  scores  between  administrators  and  teachers  across  all  three  levels 


Results  of  the  study  revealed  no  clear  tendency  for  quantitative 
differences  between  adulnistracors'  opinions  and  teachers'  opinions 
about  future  gifted  secondary  courses  and  prograas.  However,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  qualitative  differences  were  reflected  via 
administrator  and  teachor  coments  written  on  the  survey  instruments. 
One  significant  area  of  concern  from  both  administracors  and  teachers 
was  a lack  of  knowledge  about  specific  curriculum  end  programing  as 

administrators  and  teachers,  as  indicated  by  deiaographic  information 
received,  have  not  been  introduced  to  these  specific  programs  through 
gifted  education  coursework.  Among  the  60  porticipanCs,  37t  of 
administxetors  and  63k  of  teachers  acknowledged  no  credit  hours 


completed  in  gifted  coursework, 
indicated  that  their  districts  ( 
level  specifically  for  use  with 
students. 


lo  not  allocate  monies  at  the  high  school 


The  results  from  the  current  study  for  gifted  programing  were 
consistent  with  earlier  emphasis  reported  in  the  literature  on  teacher 
effectivonoss  within  programs  and  on  a lack  of  sufficient  local  fundiag 
for  gifted  education,  Hortens  CIRRI),  Karnes  and  Parker  (19g3),  Fleming  and 
Takacs  (1983),  and  Hall  (1983^  reported  the  need  for  teachers  in 
gifted  education  to  participate  in  graduate  programs  designed 
specifically  to  cover  process  and  logistics  delivery,  conteat  specific, 
to  gifted  teaching.  The  literature  discussed  the  reality  that  many 
local  school  districts  are  still  not  emphasizing  gifted  student 


educational  priorities  end.  according  to  the  results  of  this  study, 
they  are  not  spending  part  of  their  allocations  on  gifted  student 
education  (Gearhean,  I960;  Kneedler  et  al.,  1984;  Mitchell,  1982). 
AdilnistretOT  and  Teacher  Coeparison  of  the  leportance  of 

No  significajic  differences  were  found  in  mean  scores  between 
adounistratoTS  and  teachers  operating  in  three  leyels  of  adninistrative 
diffusion  on  the  three  content  iteo  subsets  of  student  shills,  hnowledge. 


results  of  the  present  study  wore  consistent  with  earlier  findings  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  gifted  student  reported  by  Cesrheart  {1980). 

end  teachers  on  the  survey  forms  for  student  knowledge  in  applied 
conpucar  operations.  Of  adeinistrators  and  teachers  across  adstinistratlve 
groupings,  378  reflected  negatively  on  the  future  of  computers  ns  an 
it  of  learning  in  the  classroon.  The  current  study  added 
o earlier  prognostications  reported  in  the  review 
of  the  literature  for  the  need  for  conputer-based  gifted  instruction 
(Beasley,  198S;  Delclos,  Littlefield,  8 Branford  1985;  Dover,  1983). 


This  lack  of  adainlstracor  and  teacher  Intel 
eaphasited  computer  shills  was  consistent  wl 
rating  of  computers  as  a learning  device,  k 
compared  to  the  emphasis  given  computerized 
literature,  the  expectation 


n programs  which 


inconsistent  findings  in  cooputer 


gifted  classrooQS  is  disputed,  liie 
inportsnce  within  future  gifted  programs  could  be  attributed  Co 
three  possibilities:  funding  to  obtain  computers  for  individual 

classrooms  may  not  be  widespread,  individual  classTCom  teachers  nay 
not  deal  with  coeiputers  because  computer  shills  may  be  a course  in 
itself,  or  teachers  theaselves  nay  have  no  computer  shills  on  which 


y teachers,  experience 


id  Teacher  Comperlson  o 

Teacher  Skills 

Results  from  the  use  of  four  two-i 
differences  among  adsinistrator  and  te: 

skills  needed  by  teachers,  knowledge  n> 

As  for  the  three  content  Item  subsets  within  studei 
predominant  pattern  results  across  school  personnel  indicated  C( 
in  support  for  all  content  item  subsets.  This  subset  of  content  items 
received  high  rankings  by  all  participants  within  ail  three  levels  of 
administrative  diffusion  in  this  study.  The  results  of  the  present 
stxidy  were  consistent  with  earlier  findings  discussed  in  the  literature 
about  skills  and  competencies  possessed  by  effective  teachers  of  gifted 
students  (Dorliout.  1933;  McMoer.  1981). 

Qualitative  differences  were  noted  for  the  subsets  of  content 
items  within  teacher  skills  as  they  were  for  preceding  subsets  of 
content  items.  Teachers  employed  in  districts  who  were  responsible 


to  ESE  Diroccors  and  Coordinators  of  Gifted  Education  li 
frustration  in  conpleting  the  total  166  item  survey.  It  is  possible 
the  ratings  of  these  teachers  for  the  items  under  "Experience  Needed 
by  Teachers"  and  "Personal  Characteristics  Needed  by  Teachers"  are 
reflective  of  fatigue  and  a lack  of  patience  in  dealing  eich  the 
final  subsets  of  concent  itens. 

Collectively  the  respondents  who  participated  in  the  conparative 
phase  in  the  present  study  vera  in  strong  agreesient  with  nose  of  the 
Dean  ratings  for  the  subsets  of  content  itens  which  the  experts  provided 
who  participated  in  the  Delphi  phase  of  the  study.  A discussion  of 
the  results  of  the  data  analysis  for  both  phases  have  been  presented 
in  this  section,  laplications  of  the  study  are  discussed  in  the 
following  section. 


Ipplications 

Reseerchers  and  praccicioners  need  to  combine  policy  and  practice 
and  cooperate  to  develop  effective  and  appropriate  future  curriculun 
and  prograns  for  gifted  secondary  students.  Based  on  the  conbined 
results  of  the  two  phases  of  this  current  research  and  Che  related 
literature  review  presented  in  Chapter  11  practical  inplications  are 
presented  in  this  section  for  results  found  for  each  phase  of  the 


Expert  Opinion  of  Prograns  and  Student  and  Teacher  Skills 

previous  reseerch  data  choc  effective  and  appropriate  prograns  for 
gifted  secondary  students  are  oriented  toward  the 


fol lowing: 


society;  serving  gifcedness 


benefiting  the  individual  rather  than 
extending  beyond  the  area  of  intellectual  glftadness;  using  eultiplo 
prograa  options  which  enphasize  acceleration,  enrichBent,  an  affective 
cooponent;  and  Che  skills  pronocing  high-level  productive  thinking. 


The  ieporconce  of  currlculus  and  prograiming  needs  in  these  najor 
orientations  has  been  repeated  throughout  Che  literature  (Davis  & 
Rina,  19RS;  Feldhuaen  & Rolloff,  1978,  1981;  Guilford,  1967;  Meeker, 
1969;  Pames,  1977;  Pessow,  19B2;  Renzullz,  1977;  Treffinger,  197B; 


Keiss  £ Gallagher,  1982]. 

Effective  curricula  need  to  reach  gifted  adolescents  so  that  they 
obtain  sufficient  and  efficient  acadeaic  prograeis  which  natch 
capability  to  requirement.  Educational  disenchantBenc,  waste  of 
potential,  dropout,  and  failure  are  negative  outcoBOS  of  Inappropriate 
prograBsing  and  have  been  documented  in  the  literature  (Morgan  et  al.. 


CurriculuB  and  programs  oust  be  carefully  selected  to  fit  Che 
specific  needs  of  the  gifted  learner.  It  Is  of  importance,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  role  of  the  gifted  student  and  the  individual  skills 
presented  by  this  student  when  selecting  an  appropriate  teaching 
model.  Characteristics  of  gifted  students,  described  in  the  literature 
(Gearheart,  1980),  were  consistent  with  the  skills  and  personal 

study.  Specifically,  gifted  students  are  independent,  prefer  learning 
through  less  structure,  exhibit  persistence,  and  are  self-sufficient. 


students  have  been  noted  in  the  literature  (Dunn  S Trice,  1980; 

Stewart,  19811.  Educators  should  aonltor  prograns  to  ensure  chat 
efficient  Instruction  occurs  which  lends  itself  Co  the  acadaic, 
critical  thinking,  research/writing,  coeBiunication,  scholastic,  and 
personal  dcaains  gifted  students  display  throughout  the  student  skills 
and  ccnpetencies  subset. 

Teachers  of  gifted  adolescents  can  facilitate  learning  through 
the  effective  use  of  their  own  skills  and  conpotencies.  The  persona] 
characteristice  and  teaching  strategies  of  delivery  agents  in  gifted 

of  humon  relations,  academic  knowledge,  and  affective  awareness.  The 
use  of  independent  thinking,  intellectual  superiority,  creativity, 
establishnent  of  high  achievement  standards,  encouragement  of  high-level 
cognitive  thinking,  use  of  varied  instructional  strategies,  and  overall 
sensitivity  have  been  reiterated  by  researchers  in  gifted  education 
literature  [Bishop,  19B8;  Dorhout,  1983;  khatena,  1963;  Xneedier  et  al.. 

The  researcher  found  that  them  was  strong  agreement  between 
literature-based  opinion  of  the  importance  of  ptograiia  and  student  and 
teacher  skills  and  ei^ierc  opinion  of  the  importance  of  programs  and 
student  and  teacher  skills.  Experts  who  develop  policy,  however,  should 

will  be  familiar  with  the  specifics  of  policy-oriented  gifted 


currlculun  techniques. 


■jtd  Teacher  Orinion  of  Program  and  Student 


An  Gxaninatlon  of  the  results  of  the  current  study  revealed  no 
significant  differences  between  adainistretors  and  teachers  operating 
across  three  levels  of  administrative  diffusion  on  any  of  the  content 
item  subsets  of  future  gifted  programs  and  student  and  teacher  skills 
in  chose  programs.  Based  on  Che  results  of  this  study  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  evidence  to  suggest  that  dissimilarities  of  opinion 
exist  between  administrators  and  teachers  operating  in  different 


types  of  districts  about  future  gifted  curriculum  and  programming  needs 
and  the  student  and  teacher  skills  and  ccnpecencies  within  those 
pzogreias.  In  addition,  as  discussed,  respondents  in  Che  coi^aracive 
phase  of  the  study  were  in  strong  agreemenc  with  most  of  the  mean 
ratings  for  subsets  of  content  items  of  Che  experts  who  porticipeted 
in  the  Delphi  phase.  Specifically,  comparative  reaponses  indicated 
support  for  all  11  subsets  of  content  items  generated  by  the  experts. 

Policy  makers  who  investigate  programming  needs  at  the  national 
level  should  remember  that,  although  administrators  snd  teachers 
operate  within  school  districts  os  delivery  agents  of  gifted  programs, 
they  may  lack  the  specific  knowledge  needed  to  successfully  implement 

of  this  study  indicated  strong  agreemenc  between  expert  opinion  and 
schofli'based  personnel  opinion  about  future  programming,  this  does 
not  indicate  a direct  cause  and  effect  relationship.  Agreement  of 
philosophical  models  and  strategies  alone  may  not  cause  an  improvement 
in  future  gifted  programming  at  the  secondary  level. 


cha  pTCsent  study  indUata  that  agrecmant 


eaperts  who  provida  prograaming  policy  and  school-basad  practitioners 
who  serve  as  educational  delivery  agents  can,  philosophically, 
facilitate  the  naturation  of  gifted  education,  Curriculua  and 
progranaing  technique,  understanding  of  student  and  teacher  skills. 


and  the  inplenentation  of  revised  teacher  training  curriculun  need 

educational  decisions  for  gifted  secondary  students. 

Caution,  however,  needs  to  bo  token  in  the  interpretetion  of 


results.  Hiere  was  a significant  lack  of  knowledge  by  school-based 

Cspecifically  Secondary  Triad,  Talont  Pool  classes;  91PY  Four-D 
Model;  Purdue  Bodel;  end  SOI  applications).  It  is  possible  that 
content  ite&s  reported  by  the  10  experts  who  responded  to  the  three 
rounds  of  the  Delphi  survey  are  reflective  of  national  acadeoic  policy 
Bakers  who  asy  lack  awareness  thst  content-specific  secondary  teachers 
lack  undergraduate  coursework  experience  in  dealing  with  specific 

that,  where  needed,  e revision  of  the  teacher-training  curriculun  aay 


In  addition,  a possible  explonation  for  the  lack  of  significant 
differencas  between  adBinlstrators  end  teachers  across  adninistrative 
diffusion  levels  Bay  sinply  indicate  that  while  all  of  the  participonts 


Boderately  needed,  it  is  not 


feasible  to  expect 


given  school  systea 


of  the  itens  addressed  by  the  experts.  Therefore,  although  all  Iteas 
received  high  racings,  additional  factors  such  as  cost,  staff,  and 
resources  oust  be  considered  in  the  actual  iiapleraentation  of  such 
services.  As  such,  reccsBoendations  for  future  research  in  the  area 
are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


gecoaeendatlons  for  Further  gesearch 
The  current  study  was  conducted  to  provide  inforsation  on  opinions 
of  educational  paraonnel  about  programming  for  gifted  secondary 
students,  The  purpose  of  Phase  I of  the  study  was  to  investigate  what 
national  experts  in  the  field  of  gifted  education  thought  future 
curriculua  and  programs  should  contain  for  gifted  secondary  students 
and  what  akills  and  coainetencias  students  and  teachers  in  chose 
programs  should  have.  Phase  II  of  the  study  investigated  the 
slmilaritloa  la  the  perceptions  of  those  future  programs  by  administrator; 
and  teachers  who,  as  school-based  personnel,  serve  as  program  delivery 

further  research  are  presented  based  on  Che  findings  of  this  study, 

A replication  of  this  study  should  be  done  with  other  experts  and 
in  ocher  school  districts  so  that  a comparison  of  results  can  be  made. 

The  replication  study  would  provide  curriculum  and  prograaming  naeda 
and  perceptions  of  chose  needs  by  school-based  personnel  on  a wider 

levels  of  expertise  and  different  typos  of  school  personnel. 

There  is  a need  for  follow-up  research  which  addresses  actual 


1-based  inplemencation  of  recommended  curriculum  and  programming. 


Th«  survey  instrinent  developed  by  the  experts  in  this  study  was 

following  questions  pertinent  to  the  specifics  involved  in  the 
developoent  end  iaplementation  of  gifted  programming: 

1.  Are  the  types  of  curriculum  and  programs  which  found 
consensus  among  experts  and  practitioners  being  adequately  delivered 
and  supervised  in  various  school  districts? 

2.  Are  types  of  school  personnel  using  the  same  definitional 

necessary  for  successful  gifted  programming? 

3.  Do  school-based  practitioners  need  to  become  better  informed 

program  effectiveiy  for  gifted  instruction? 

4.  Do  experts  within  a different  level  of  expertise  ri 
education-based  content  curriculum  by  academic  name  r 
secondary  content  area? 


S-  Are  different  types  of  content-based  secondary  teachers 
recognising  and  using  the  appropriate  types  of  programming  methods  to 
best  stimulate  and  encourage  gifted  learners? 


6.  Is  inaervice  training  being  provided  for  administrators  and 
teachers  in  gifted  progranaing  techniques? 

When  an  updated  curriculum  needs  to  reach  gifted  students,  school- 
based  personnel  are  the  persona  at  the  focal  point.  These  individuals 

and  the  needs  of  gifted  students  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  their 


D growth.  Policy 


srudants  the  resources  which  turn  potential 

opcrecion,  therefore,  need  Co  be  involved  in  a prograa  planning 
effort  in  order  to  facilitate  ieiportant  two-way  coBounication  be 
national  erperCs  who  recontend  policy  i 
it.  Through  workshops  and  appropriate 
forait,  national  and  local  educators  si 
planning  effort  for  gifted  programing 
of  effort  at  hot 
opportunity  for 
appropriate  lave 


)vels.  Such  a cooperative  effort  would  provide  an 
tailoring  of  courses  and  prograias  at  a nore 

effort  of  this  nature  is  not  attenpted,  an  ieiportant  resource  for 
growth  of  the  field  is  being  neglected. 

Specific  isgiroveevent  of  teacher  education  through  graduate 
coursework  in  universities  (pretraining)  or  through  workshops  (inssrvice 
training)  should  include  specific  emphasis  on  reccoaended  expert  eodels 
for  appropriate  gifted  education.  A series  of  case  studies  needs  to 
be  developed  to  docusent  adequete  and  inadequete  applications  of 
gifted  progroBBing  models  which  already  exist  in  school  districts. 

curriculuD  principles  end  nodel  techniques  while  learning  at  the  saee 
tine  how  to  apply  them  to  thoir  particular  ei 


of  school  leamins. 
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